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SPIRITUALISM AND RELIGION * 
BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Death is merely an episode in continuous existence, according to the creed of 
the Spiritualists. When the real self is set free from the flesh it becomes more 
intelligent and more hopeful. Communication with the living is sometimes possible. 
A great scientist, who became a Spiritualist as a result of many years spent in 
psychical research, here states his belief that these doctrines are not alien to the 
Christian faith, and that the swpernormal facts on which Spiritualism is based 
should be brought into the service of religion—Editorial Summary as printed in 
the Forum. 


Religion is a vague and comprehensive term, having at least a 
double aspect. It has an ethical or practical side concerned with con- 
duct; and it has a theoretical side concerned with faith, which side is 
more properly called theology. The two are interlocked: for conduct 
is a natural outcome of faith, which thereby demonstrates its reality. 
Spiritualism may be regarded as a still vaguer term, signifying pri- 
marily a system of philosophy opposed to Materialism. But it too has 
a practical side; and it is presumably the practises of Spiritualists 
which by religious people have been objected to. Some of these 
objections may be justified; others appear to be mainly the result of 
ignorance. 

I have been asked by the editor to explain the relations, so far as 
I can, between these two forms of idealism,—the higher and more 


teprinted from the Forum, August, 1925. 
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mystical and ancient form carried on by a highly developed organ- 
ization, namely the Church in its broadest sense; and the lower, more 
definite and more modern form, which has no regular and recognized 
organization, but is carried on by individuals having a common aim. 
It may be called “ more modern,” though the records show that it is 
really as ancient as the other. The Bible, for instance, is full of both. 
But it has a modern development, which on one side is more closely 
associated with science than with religion; and its aim is not to be sat- 
isfied with vague aspirations and pious hope, but to ascertain the facts 
on which even religion must be based, to formulate them as far as 
possible, and to make use of them as a guide to conduct. 

Though unscientific in many of its aspects, this modern development 
is an outcome of the era of science in which we live; and it is not 
debarred by feelings of reverence from exploring even the unknown and 
the mysterious. This by religious people is held to be presumptuous 
and beyond our scope; but a similar objection has been felt in the past 
to every kind of scientific exploration. We may be sure that we shall 
not discover anything really beyond our scope, that we can only ascer- 
tain what has still to be relegated to the unknown and mysterious by 
making an attempt to explore all the phenomena open to us, and as 
far as possible to ascertain their laws. 

The subject is therefore liable to fall between two great organi- 
zations. It is not yet recognized as a branch of orthodox science; 
nor are its results accepted by the disciples of orthodox religion. 
Individuals have realized both its hope and its partial achievement, 
and many have sympathized with its aim, but the majority still stand 
aloof. It has been cultivated therefore by comparatively few; and it 
suffers, as well as benefits, from lack of public recognition and official 
organization. ‘The wayfaring man has taken it up, and may occasion- 
ally err therein. But, as always, there are certain things which are 
withheld from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes. 

We may charitably assume that all earnest people are seekers 
after truth, that they have no wish to be deceived, and that they are 
bound to be faithful to such truth as they have been able to gather, 
or which may have been revealed to them. It is not to be supposed 
that any earnest group is willingly blind to any form of truth, whether 
it be the truths of theology or the truths of science or the dimly per- 


ceived experiences which belong, as yet, fully to neither one branch nor 


the other. But though there is no willing blindness nor any intended 
hostility to truth, there may be, and there is, much misunderstanding. 
And it is in the hope that some of this misunderstanding may be grad- 
ually removed that this article is written. 
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By psychical research is intended a careful and, as far as possible, 
exhaustive investigation into those faculties of mankind which have not 
yet become familiar, and which have failed to attract universal atten- 
tion. For there are obscure faculties, sometimes called supernormal 
faculties, which are not yet incorporated into orthodox psychology, 
though some of them are forcing their way into practical recognition 
by philosophers and medical practitioners. One of these is the phe- 
nomenon of hypnotism. So recently as my own youth, it was utterly 
discredited, believed in only by some whom it was the fashion to call 
“quacks and charlatans ”; whereas now it has become a fairly recog- 
nized department of medical practise. 

Another human faculty, not as yet so fully investigated, is clair- 
voyance, including telepathy, that is to say the ascertainment of 
information by other than the usual channels; whether it be by what 
is called “ mind-reading,” which has never been explained, or by some 
still more unintelligible process to which we have not a clue. At present 
we have to ascertain the acts and leave a theory to the future. Such 
a waiting attitude is a commonplace of science. In the most modern 
physics we are familiar with it,—for instance, in the recently discovered 
Quantum, in the nature of gravitation, and in our relations to the 
Ether generally. Facts may be known long before they are explained: 
and indeed a scientific explanation, even when attained, is never ulti- 
mate. 

Other branches of psychic or metapsychic investigation are con- 
nected with the lucidity of certain persons in a trance state, and the 
powers of the subconscious generally. It is found that occurrences 
elsewhere, or in the past, or occasionally even in the future, are thus 
somehow decipherable; as if access to wider knowledge, or to the 
knowledge of other persons, were open to the liberated personality of 
the entranced medium. Or, more likely, as if information were communi- 
‘ated by other intelligences through his or her bodily organism as 
through a kind of telephone. Some regard this phenomenon one way, 
some another, but all who have had adequate experience admit its real- 
ity as well as its extra-ordinary or supernormal character. 

The nature of inspiration is another branch, in which not much 
progress has been made. The fact has always been recognized; for 
the theory we still can wait. It has fortunately not been laid down ex 
cathedra on inadequate data. The inspiration of poets, the inspiration 
of saints and mystics comes we know not how: we feel the vivifying 
breath of the spirit but we may not trace as yet its proximate source. 
The temptation is to treat the products of inspiration as oracular, 
which perhaps they are, and as infallible, which they are not. We must 
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not attribute infallibility to anything that reaches us through a human 
channel, whether it be a book or a church or any other medium. 

Other psychic phenomena, familiar enough as to the facts but 
obscure in their theory, are those associated with sleep and dreams, 
which may be ranked among the minor activities of the subconscious. 

And lastly, and chiefly, the phenomenon of death. It is perhaps 
principally in connection with this subject of death that the present 
outcome of psychical research appears to be in conflict with traditional 
beliefs that have come down to us as portions of religious faith. 

Psychical research is primarily an inquiry; and as such has no 
creed. But it has established the reality and truth of the phenomena 
which at present we group under hypnotism, telepathy, and a more or 
less limited clairvoyance; while most of the investigators have grad- 
ually become personally convinced that existence is continuous, that 
death is not the end; or, in popular phraseology, that man is an im- 
mortal being. 

It may be said that that is no discovery, that nearly every form of 
religion has held it, that it is a prime article of faith. Quite true, but; 
it has not been till lately an article of scientific knowledge. It has been 
accepted as an article of faith, it has not been proved,—not proved, 
that is, for the generality of mankind. The proof involves the definite 
verification of the assertion that those whom we call “ the dead” or 
“the departed ” have not only in some sense survived, but that they 
are still more or less in touch with us, and that occasionally they are 
able to demonstrate their continued existence and interest by actual 
communication. This is not really new, so far as statements and 
examples go. Religious literature is full of such supernormal communi- 
cations. But the possibility has never been fully recognized and has 
not widely been made use of as a comfort to the bereaved and as a means 
of obtaining initial information about the condition of a future state. 
The beliefs of religious people on this subject are reverent but vague, 
so vague that the consolations legitimately derivable from knowledge 
are not forthcoming. For all practical purposes the dead might as 
well be extinct. 

But by psychic investigations, not only the existence, but the ac 
tivities of the “dead” have been demonstrated; and the power of 
intercommunion has been shown to be a fact. 

This may be discredited. Not every investigator is yet convinced. 
The fact,—if it be a fact,—is a great one, and its complete demon- 
tration takes time. I am sure that continued inquiry will demonstrate 
it to the full. Meanwhile it is‘ quite legitimate to hold a different 
opinion. Belief is not to be coerced; nor should one who has been 
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convinced by direct experience feel unduly impatient to convince others. 
Truth will make its way; he that believeth need not make haste; in) _ 
quietness and confidence should be our strength. ( 

It may be said that about death there are three main alterna- 
tives: 

First, the view of the philosophic materialist, which seems to be 
tacitly adopted by many of those who study the facts of physiology, 
anatomy, and biology generally; namely, that the bodily organism 
is the man, and that when the organism dies intelligence ceases with 
the extinguishing of the brain, the man becomes extinct, that he is 
really put in the grave, and that his particles gradually return to the 
conditions in which they can be utilized by other forms of life. On this 
view the only survival which can be predicted, even for a great man, 
lies in his immortal works and the memory of his friends and disciples. 

Next, there is what may be called the Calvinistic or ultraprotestant 
view, which holds that death is by no means the end, that there is a 
future existence to be taken up at some unknown future day, though 
the fate of the individual in that future existence is settled at the 
moment of death; that furthur intercourse with him is forbidden and 
impossible; while some even hold that prayers for him are hopeless, 
his state being definitely fixed for all eternity. 

There is an opposing view which holds out hope and proffers help, 
but only through recognized ecclesiastical channels, only through the 
Church, only by the intervention of its Saints, its Apostles, and its 
Ordinances. This is not the place however even to indicate the variety 
of views that have been or may be held by religious people concerning 
the sequel to death. I only state the position taken by some, at any 
rate of the laity, in order to contrast it with the view taken by the 
Spiritualists, on what they consider good evidence. 

I said that the outcome of psychical research was to establish 
not only survival, but the power of communication; with difficulty, 
doubtless, and subject to conditions, but still genuine int'ercourse, real 
conversation. And this, whether establshed or not, is the foundation 
on which the Spiritualists base their faith and their practises. Not all 
psychical researchers are Spiritualists by any means. Some have 
found themselves able to remain Materialists, especially on the Conti- 
nent ; though to me that seems likely to be only a temporary standpoint. 
Anyhow they have no doubt about the facts. Those they fully admit; 
it is the interpretation that they debate. But those who call themselves 
Spiritualists, having likewise no doubt about the establishment of 
supernormal facts, include among those facts,—as an inevitable deduc- 
tion from a mass of experience,—the power of communion with the 
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departed. They consider that not only by trivial domestic messages 
can they establish the survival of their lost ones, but also that by fur- 
ther conversation they can acquire some notion of the conditions of 
existence on the other side of death. Indeed, some of them are so im- 
pressed with the beauty of their creed, the enhanced value it gives to 
life, the relief it gives to sorrow, the comfort it holds out to the 
bereaved, and generally are'so full of the joy and faith with which it 
suffuses existence, that they long to be the privileged messengers of 
what seems to them not a new but a resuscitated gospel, and they try 
enthusiastically to share their conviction with the whole human race. 

So the creed of the Spiritualists may be stated thus:—That death, 
so far from being an end, is not even an interruption of continuity, that 
it is an episode in continuous existence, an adventure through which 
every individual has to pass; that the body is not the man, but his 
instrument, a mechanism which his own real self constructed and more 
and more inhabited during the period of its incarnation in matter; but 
that when set free from the flesh, his more unhampered, more real, 
more wakeful, more intelligent, more hopeful existence begins. The 
period of earth-life is undoubtedly important,—singularly important 
and reverently to be protected and sustained to the end; for upon it 
depends the state in which he enters on his future career. His charac- 
ter, his habits, his knowledge, his experience, his memory, he takes with 
him. Those things are all he does take; and with them, for better, for 
worse, he is permanently endowed. There is no waste of acquirement, 
no extinction of budding powers; the progress that was begun here is 
continued there. He may still, in a wider and larger sense, rise on 
stepping stones of his dead self to higher things. 

There is no long period of quiescence. After an interval of recovery 
from the weakness or illness, or the shock of wounds, he takes up the 
thread of his life; he finds friends willing to help; he is not isolated or 
solitary, save only when he has led here a completely selfish life. He 
enters on the state for which he is fit, whether it be higher or lower; 
he finds surroundings which do not seem to him alien or strange, he 
may indeed be surprised at their familiarity; he recognizes friends, and 
is able to interpret his new environment in much the old way. Probably 
because manner of interpretation depends mainly on the percipient. 
Even here we can form no adequate conception of objective reality, 
we are only conscious of the universe through human interpretation; 
and that power of interpretation continues. 

There are many grades of existence, many resting places. The 
ordinary man is not fit for the higher states as yet. There are lower 
states also, from which his friends hope he is immune. But such state 
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as he is fit for, in that he finds himself. And thence, by service and 
love and duty, he can rise as his spirit progresses,—can rise without 
limit. Or it may be that, inspired with missionary enterprise, he can 
descend to lower regions for a time, to help the spirits in prison, to 
assist, instruct, and encourage those who did not rise to their oppor- 
tunities even when here, and those still more debased, in lower depths, 
who, by either cruelty or selfishness, have degraded themselves below 
the level of normat humanity. But even for them there is hope: the 
possibility of reform is not denied to them; but they must themselves 
seck it. They must struggle upward. Effort continues in every grade. 
Time seems to be the essence of existence, even there; and after a lapse 
of time, differing for different individuals, they may emerge from their 
darkness into the fellowship of others. 

Those already in the regions of light and life and love can set their 
faces towards the heights, whence may be vouchsafed something akin 
to what has been called “ the beatific vision,” at first only granted 
momentarily, until they are able to stand it, then more frequently. So, 
in due’ time, they gradually pass into regions far above our ken, on 
their way to what seems to us infinity. 

Well, it is a hopeful creed; it is a creed likely to bear good fruit 
in the conduct of life. It is a creed full of responsibility; it ennobles 
self-sacrifice. It seems to those who hold it worthy of their conceptions 
of the divine order. And what is more, it seems to them undeniably true. 

In venturing to discuss the relationship of Spiritualism and Christ- 
ianity, I enter upon deeper ground, and must tread softly. But so 
far as I am entitled to form on opinion, there is nothing in the Spirit- 
ualistic creed, at least as above formulated, which is alien to the 
Christian faith. The only Individual of whom we have been in any 
sense fully informed did not remain associated with a material body: 
He possessed a spiritual body,—or suitable instrument of manifesta- 
tion,—similar in appearance to the old one but less restricted. 
Through it, He was able to communicate with survivors; He descended 
into lower regions to help the outcast; He accompanied the penitent 
thief to the intermediate state called “ Paradise; and He ascended 
into supernormal regions beyond the scope of ordinary humanity, a 
state which can only be spoken of in mystical language, where, how- 
ever, He is still accessible, and whence He can come and does come in 
the beauty of His character to judge both the quick and the dead. 

It will be asked however: Do all Spiritualists think that? Do they 
all accept the Eternal Christ as having been manifested in Jesus of 
Nazareth? Probably not, though the majority do. I have known 
of a few who felt hostile to Christianity, or rather to some travesty of 
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Christianity which they thought the Churches held. Of course there 
may be some utterly and seriously mistaken, but for the most part 
those Spiritualists who hold aloof from religious services, and seek to 
found a religion of their own, have been repelled, not by the genuine 
essence of Christianity, but by superposed ecclesiasticism and dogma 
and other forms of human organization. I think they are unwise: I 
think that organization should be all to the good, and that the mistakes 
of any human establishment should be amended and gradually improved 
away, the whole not being cast aside as of no value. The Church is 
an organization of great value: it is a mighty weapon for the over- 
coming of evil and the establishment of good. It surely does aim at 
the establishment of God’s Kingdom upon earth. In carrying out this 
aim, it makes mistakes. It has shown itself blind to many spiritual 
realities; it is not making use of all the means of Grace which are now 
available. But its officers are distributed through the length and 
breadth of the land; they are treated with respect, listened to with 
some attention; and when it is felt that they have a living truth to 
proclaim, multitudes flock to hear them. 

At the present time, there is real demand for truth and reality. 
People do not wish to be in ignorance about higher things or uninformed 
about the destiny of man. But if they have to depend entirely on the 
inspiration of the past, if there is no living spirit active and alert 
to-day, if inspiration has ceased, and truth has to be dug out of 
ancient documents, with no other vital channels open, then numbers 
will drift away, some to Materialism, some to Spiritualism. ‘ The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

What is the remedy? Each individual must decide on what im- 
mediate, small, practical step can be taken. Something should be done, 
somthing will be done, if not by the present generation, by the next. 
Not offenses only, but blessings also, are inevitable in the long run. 
It must needs be that blessings come, and joy be to that man by whom 
they come. It is hopeful sign of the times that many are seeking more 
knowledge, even in obscure and prejudiced directions. Pre-judgment 
of these things is not wise. A prima facie case has been made out. 
Innumerable mourners have already been helped; much happiness has 
been secured on both sides of the veil. For the pain of separation is 
not limited to our side alone, and is grievously enhanced by witnessing 
hopeless grief or lamentable despair. There should be no such outcry 
against the heavens, no such sense of utter, irretrievable loss. Love 
has bridged the chasm. 

The doctrines of the Spiritualists and the offering occasionally of 
opportunities for personal intercourse have brought comfort to many 
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thousands. That there are faults and weaknesses, credulities and 
superstitions associated with or grouped round about the subject, no 
one would seek to deny. Is it not necessarily so with any widespread 
movement? The movement needs guiding, it needs sanity and reverence 
and modesty and open-mindedness; it should not seek to cut itself off 
from the great traditions of the past. Nor should we seek to limit our- 
selves to those either. The facts on which Spiritualism has been based 
should be brought into the service of religion. 

How to do this well and wisely, I know not. But we are guided 
and helped. Wisdom will be granted to those who try, and will be 
denied to those who hold aloof. The existence of a spiritual world 
has been establshed or is in process of being established by the methods 
of science, and that is the basic foundation of all religion. I for one 
have learnt that human existence, as we know it, is but a part of the 
whole. The Communion of Saints, aye and of sinners too, is real; 
there was no isolation of sinners in the days of Authority, they were so 
treated that some became saints; the seeking and the saving was no 
temporary effort, but a perennial blessed activity, in which we too may 
share. Souls are not extinguished, progress is infinite. The reality 
of mutual aid, both here and hereafter, and the efficacy of prayer have 
become not articles of faith alone, but things of direct experience, 
The region of knowledge is in some sort encroaching on the region of 
faith. But the region of faith is infinite; and knowledge, though very 
finite, genuinely grows from more to more. A beam in darkness,—let 
it grow! 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY: SOME SCIENTIFIC 
AIDS TO SPURIOUS PHENOMENA—II 


(Concluded from October issue ) 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


FRAUDULENT MANIPULATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE 


The sensitized coating of a photographic plate is extremely delicate, 
the silver emulsion of which it is composed registering upon its surface 
the faintest actinic ray emanating from whatever source. It is also 
affected by many chemicals, gas fumes, acid vapors, radio-active sub- 
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stances, etc. The uncapped camera placed at an open window during 
a thunderstorm at night records the lightning flash as surely and as 
faithfully as it does the portrait in the studio: and this extreme sensi- 
tiveness is utilized in many subtle ways by the fraudulent spirit photo- 
grapher who deceives his clients with spurious “ spirit ” pictures. 

We have seen in the first part of this article how it is possible, by 
means of a double exposure or double printing, to get an “ extra ” upon 
the finished picture; but I can assure the reader that it is most unlikely 
that the modern photographic faker resorts to such crude and obsolete 
methods which have been exposed over and over again in books and 
magazine articles. The really up-to-date psychic photographer makes 
a great point of utilizing your plates, marked for preference at the 
time of the sitting. If he does not do this, you can consider him sus- 
pect from the very start. Moss made the initial mistake of refusing to 
use any but his own plates, and of course was always regarded with 
suspicion. As the modern dishonest photographic medium is practically 
compelled by public opinion to use the sitter’s plates, the whole of his 
energies are directed towards the production of figures or markings 
upon the plates which cannot be accounted for by normal means. He 
likes to show you the plate complete with “ extra,” dripping wet, 
straight from the fixing-bath, as he seems to think that this display of 
“honesty” on his part is a guarantee that no trickery has been resorted 
to in the production of the negative. Rarely does the investigator find 
that the negative or print has been faked or tampered with—detection 
would be so very easy, and there are so many ways of tampering with 
the extremely delicate sensitized coating of the plate before its ultimate 
arrival in the final bath. I will enumerate some of them, leaving the 
question of the utilization of radio-active substances until later. 

One of the very easiest—and least known—methods of getting 
cloud-like forms or peculiar markings upon a photographic plate is to 
use an unevenly mixed developer. The reader can easily try the follow 
ing experiment: Take a heavy, concentrated, one-solution developer, 
such as Rodinal or Azol, to mention two only of several brands on the 
market. Pour about 100 minims of the reagent into a four-ounce 
graduated measure. Add gradually, four ounces of water, letting it 
gently trickle down the inside of the glass. It will be found that the 
two liquids—owing to the difference in specific gravity—will not mix, 
the heavier chemical remaining at the bottom of the vessel. If the con- 
tents of the measure are now poured slowly over the exposed sensitized 
plate, without rocking the dish, it will be found that whereas the image 
will slowly develop, cloud-like markings, of greater density, will make 
their appearance upon the plate 
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developer. These markings, which sometimes assume very curious for- 
mations, will of course be plainly visible in the finished print. An un- 
scrupulous medium will assert that these marks are due to spirit agency, 
and will endeavor to point out their resemblance to human faces or in- 
animate objects. With a little imagination you will fancy you see 


“ something,” 


and go away more or less impressed. It is not possible 
to produce a portrait by this method, though these shadowy forms can 
be manufactured right under the noses of the investigators.’® The “psy- 
chic ” can utilize his client’s own marked plates and apparatus and even 
his own dark-room—provided the mixing of the developer is left to the 
medium, as is often the case. In a similar way, by the use of a camel’s 
hair or sable brush dipped in the concentrated developer, forms can be 
painted upon the sensitized emulsion that are indistinguishable from 
some of the alleged psychic “ extras” palmed off on the uninitiated. 
The mere fact of not rocking the dish during the process of development 
of a plate will produce curious markings due to the uneven action of the 
reagent.'* Similar markings can be produced by uneven fixing. 
Another, and still more subtle way of producing weird forms upon 


. 


the sensitized plate under strict “ test ” conditions, is for the dishonest 
medium surreptitiously to drop a small crystal (not much larger than 
a pin’s head), of sodium thiosulphate’ (hyposulphite of soda, or 
“hvpo”), upon the plate during the process of development. The 
crystal slowly dissolves, forming an irregular circular patch of varying 
intensity, removing by its action the silver salts in the emulsion which 
have not been affected by the light. The investigator’s own plates can 
be used, and the finished print will show the markings. Sulphocyanide 
of ammonium, sulphite of soda, cyanide of potassium, or sulphocy- 
anide of potassium can be used in place of the “ hypo.” The cyanide 
of potassium is particularly active as a solvent, and its effect in a given 


greater. 


time is correspondingly g 


Still another way of producing “ extras ” upon the sensitized sur- 


face of a photographic plate is by means of the glowing end of a lighted 
cigarette. It is quite possible for the fraudulent photographer to pro- 
duce some semblance to a head and shoulders by the cigarette process, 
for the light emanatons can be directed as surely as the artist’s brush. 


‘When no question of individual identity is involved, but merely that of recog- . 
nition as an attempt at the human face, any three random marks that are not too 
r apart or too divergent in size will, of course, gain such recognition; the more so, 
ne is privileged to talk about “ first attempts,” “the early stages of materiali- 
on,” ete.—J. M. B. 
* One encounters results got by amateurs (amateurs both mediumistically and 
otographically), sitting in the attempt to develop photographic mediumship, which 
described by their sponsors in terms more or less like those used in Note 10, but 
which the photographer takes to be markings of this sort, produced by inexpert 
handling of the:developer—J. M. B. 
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Obviously, this method is not possible if the investigator is standing 
over the medium, but the former’s marked plates can be used. 

I have shown how simple it is by means of a crystal of hyposulphite 
of soda to produce “ spirit ” formations upon a sensitized plate. It is 
even easier to produce similar markings by dipping a finger into the 
“hypo” and, with a circular motion, rubbing it upon the emulsion. 
Finger-marks show plainly on the gelatine emulsion of photographic 
plates. Even a perfectly clean finger rubbed upon the plate prior to 
its immersion in the developer will, owing to the natural greasiness of 
the skin, produce markings in the finished negative. I have heard of 
one man who specialized in producing abnormal markings (which he said 
were caused by human radiations), in his clients’ own dark-rooms. 
These he produced by the simple expedient of running his fingers 
through his greasy hair and, unseen by the observers, rubbing them 
upon the sensitized surface of the plates. This astute gentleman used 
to vary the process by concealing chemicals in his hair and using them 
as circumstances dictated. 

It is quite possible to get markings upon unexposed plates by wrap- 
ping them up for a week or so (time depends upon the age of the jour- 
nal used), in an illustrated newspaper or journal. Try the experiment 
of wrapping up a fairly fast plate in a page of illustrations culled from 
a magazine supplement of one of the Sunday papers, and putting it by 
for a few weeks. You will find, upon development, a faithful repro- 
duction of the picture or print with which the sensitized surface was in 
contact. This curious fact is due to three causes, viz: (1) Deterio- 
ration of the sensitized emulsion, which is more rapid where the blank 
(unprinted) paper was touching, owing to the preservative qualities of 
the grease in the printing ink; (2), certain chemical actions set up by 
the printing ink; (3), the absorption by the gelatine of a certain 
amount of moisture from that portion of the paper which is not printed 
on. Where the plate has absorbed any of the grease in the printing ink, 
it will be found that this has the effect of delaying the action of the 
developer over those portions of the plate which have been in contact 
with the ink. It would be possible to produce a “ spirit ” picture in 
this way—using your own plates of course, or “ substituting.” 

Another, and extremely subtle method of producing recognizable 
‘portraits upon the investigator’s own marked plates, whilst he is act- 
ually standing over you in his own dark-room, is known as the “ backed 
plate ” method, and the trick was explained to me by the Ghost Stamp 
gentleman. The pseudo-medium first suggests to his dupe that he 
should use his own marked fast plates, “* backed for preference, as it 
precludes any false images due to halation.” He then photographs his 
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sitter with his (the investigator’s) own camera, in his own studio. 
They then go to the investigator’s own dark-room, and the owner 
stands over him whilst he develops the plate. (As a matter of fact, a 
clever operator could let the investigator develop the plate and still get 
his “extra” on.) Having developed the plate, the “ medium” (or 
investigator), fixes it, and, taking it to the light, the victim is astounded 
to find an “ extra,” with fair detail and not so clear and sharp as to 
appear suspicious, looking over his left shoulder. 


The secret of this ‘ 


‘miracle ” is as subtle as it is simple, providing 
9 


can do a very little sleight-of-hand. He first of all 
obtains a small film positive, about three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter. He then takes the photograph of the sitter in the ordinary way 
—care being taken to leave room for the “ extra ” on one side of the 
sitter’s head. Now, it is well known that most of the “ backing ” used 
on photographic plates is made of powdered burnt-sienna, gum arabic, 
glycerine, and water—which is easily soluble in the developer, which it 
discolors. ‘The faker then takes the plate (or the investigator can do 
this), and puts it in the developer for a few moments. He then takes it 
out again and, under the pretence of seeing if the image is appearing, 
holds it up to the dark-room lamp—a perfectly natural proceeding. 
By this means the “* medium ” is enabled to see the position of the sitter 
on the plate. Noting this, with the middle finger of the left hand, he 
surreptitiously rubs away a portion of the backing at the spot where 
he wants his “ extra ” to appear, making a circle rather less in diameter 
than that of his little positive film. He returns the plate to the dish, 
and, securing his film positive, retains it, unseen, between the fingers of 
his left hand. He again has a look at the plate to “ see how it is get- 
ting on,” and slips his little film on the back of the plate at the spot 
he has prepared for it. It will be quite unnoticed and will remain in 
position by suction till it is removed. Now for the perfect subtlety. 
It is not generally known that not one dark-room lamp in a hun- 
dred is “ safe.” Take a fast plate (one of a speed of about 500 H. and 
D.), place three coins upon it and expose it for two or three minutes to 
the light of an ordinary dark-room lamp. Upon development, the 
places where the coins were will be quite white and clear, but the sur- 
rounding portions of the negative will develop up black, showing that 
the red light has fogged it. Hold up a small spectroscope to the red 
light, and you will find that a wide band of the spectrum, embracing 
perhaps some of the blue-violet, blue, yellow and orange lines, will be 
visible. A perfectly “ safe ” light will show only a very narrow band in 
the red end of the spectrum. In the act of constantly holding up the 
plate to the dark-room lamp to “ view progress,” the “red” light 


the *“ medium’ 
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(which is not wholly red) is printing (i.e., fogging), the faker’s 
“extra ” upon the portion of the plate assigned to it. The duration 
of the exposure required to do this is governed by the speed of the 
plate and the quality (i.e, the amount of light, other than red, 
that the lamp passes), of the dark-room lamp. The backing pre- 
vents the remainder of the plate from being fogged, at the same time 
nicely vignetting off the portion filled by the “ extra.” When the little 
positive disc has been printed sufficiently, it is slid off into the now dis- 
colored developer, where it is quite invisible. The faker either pours the 
whole contents of the dish down the sink, or obtains possession of it 
while the investigator is going into ecstasies over the wonderful result. 
My informant told me he had never known this trick to fail and said 
that one of the best-known “ spirit ” photographers in America used 
it frequently. Backed plates are not imperative for this very subtle 
deception, but they produce better contrast between the normal picture 
and the “ extra.”’ On one occasion, he told me, he submitted to a most 
severe test. He was searched, stripped, made to change his clothes, and 
work in the dark-room of a local photographic society under constant 
supervision. He was even subjected to a medical examination, which, 
as it transpired, was singularly incomplete. They never took their 
eyes off the plate from the time the packet was opened till it came out 
of the fixing-bath. ‘ But I fooled them all the same,” he said, * and I 
will tell you how I did it. The little disc (the gelatine of which had been 
hardened by means of a formalin bath), I secreted under the loose skin 
of the glans penis (the prepuce), and recovered it at a favorable oppor- 
tunity.” To my query as to whether this trick had ever been published, 
he repiied in the negative ; but said he adapted it from an idea suggested 
in an old number of a German technical paper.” 

It is also possible to produce blurred forms upon backed plates by 


scraping away the backing with the finger-nail in the act of removing 


the plates from the dark-slide, and exposing, as already explained, to 
’ 


the “ unsafe” dark-room lamp. The backing afterwards dissolves in 
the developer, thus removing all traces of the trick. If the investigator 
takes care that the red screen of the dark-room lamp has been made 
reasonably “ safe ” by paper or gelatine stained with methyl violet, tar- 
trazine, and crocein scarlet, the plate would require much longer expo- 
sure before an “ extra ” could be printed on in the way I have explained. 


oe 


Some “ spirit ” photographers request their sitters to bring fast plates 
and frequently ask them to purchase plates of a particular brand. 


They can therefore set up a certain standard to work by, and make 





2 Probably the Berlin Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft. 
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their calculations accordingly, reducing the risk of failure to a 
minimum. 

Although it is customary for the “ spirit ” photographer to allow 
his sitter to develop (or watch the development of), the exposed plates, 
it sometimes happens that the after-manipulation of the plates is left 
to the medium, in which case the opportunities for fraud are unlimited. 
I cannot understand a serious investigator’s allowing the medium to 
touch the plates in any way, but I admit that in the case of a lady, 
whose knowledge of photography is perhaps nil, the temptation to 
“leave it to the medium ” is not to be resisted—so I will describe a few 
further ways in which an alleged psychic “extra” is added to a 
genuinely-exposed plate. 

We will assume that the investigator has brought his own marked 
plates. In the first place, any external marking can be duplicated upon 
a substituted plate in the privacy of the dark-room. Signatures can 
be forged; diamond writings or marks can be imitated with ease; 
scratchings upon the film side of the plate can be copied, etc., etc. 
What cannot be duplicated so easily are the X-ray identity marks 
which I originated in the Price-Hope case, and now extensively used. 
Whether the plate be marked or not, the fraudulent medium has many 
dodges by which he can make an “ extra ” appear on any plate supplied 
to him. 

An easy way of adding an alleged “ spirit ” photograph to a plate 
is by means of a small positive, placed on the glass or film side (accord- 
ing to the degree of sharpness desired), of the plate, and exposing the 
positive (only) to a white light for a second. This method is similar to 
the trick already described, but accomplished under more comfortable 
conditions. Or, should he know the type of “ spirit ” his client desires, 
he can get an artist to draw the portrait of the wanted one on tracing- 
cloth, tracing-paper, tissue paper, greaseproof paper, or papter- 
mineral. ‘This forms the necessary positive, and is used in the way I 
have already described. I am informed that old cinematograph films of 
celebrities (or nonentities), are cut up and the single pictures used to 
print “ extras ” upon sitters’ plates. The fact that a blurred picture 
of, for instance, the late President Wilson is suggested by the medium 
as a speaking likeness of his client’s great-grandfather (who had side- 
whiskers and a long white beard at the time of his demise), is not re- 
garded as strange by the average “ spirit ” photograph hunter. Trac- 
ing-paper or cloth lends itself admirably to the manufacture of spurious 
“spirit ” photographs. A clever artist can simulate a photograph 
with his pencil and air-brush that defies detection when it is reduced and 
projected, suitably blurred or out of focus, by means of a low-powered 
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microscope and lantern upon a photographic plate. The fuzzy pictures 
are frequently “ recognized ” by too-enthusiastic or over-credulous in- 
vestigators who are seeking to prove the post-mortem existence of their 
friends and relatives. 

Another simple way of producing weird forms upon a plate is by the 
“ stencil method.” A sketch of the figure required is drawn the correct 
size upon the bottom of a plate box, (usually made of cardboard), and 
cut out with a sharp knife, like a stencil. The cut edges are then 
serrated in order that the shadow cast upon the plate shall not be too 
sharply defined. A piece of thin tissue paper (in order to diffuse the 
light), is now pasted over the aperture in the box bottom, and upon the 
paper are stuck tiny bits of cardboard to represent the eyes, mouth, 
hair, etc. By the judicious application of pieces of different thick- 
nesses, or by means of India ink, shadings and half-tones can be shown 
with little trouble. Some very clever positives can be produced by this 
method, ** which is useful where the “ psychic ” is unwilling or unable to 
employ an artist. When the “ positive ” is finished, the plate is merely 
dropped into the box (in the dark-room, of course), the lid of the box 
replaced, and the bottom of the box exposed for a fraction of a second 
to an electric pocket torch (or lighted match), taking care that the 
light is kept moving during the period of the exposure so that no hard 
outlines are caused by the shadow of the stencil. Upon development of 
the plate, a first-class “ extra ” will be seen, especially if a little ingenu- 
ity has been expended upon the fashioning of the cardboard stencil, with 
papers of varying degrees of opacity. 

Another trick, well-known to American “ psychic ” photographers, 
is to paint or draw an “ extra ” upon the emulsion of the plate (before 
exposure), with thin opaque yellow pigment. This is done previously in 
the dark-room and, upon exposure, the yellow paint obstructs the light 
rays falling upon that portion of the film so treated; reproducing, when 
developed, a faithful replica of the drawing. It is impossible, without 
close examination, to discover the fraud in the red light of the dark- 
room as the yellow pigment matches the yellow silver emulsion. The 
only drawback to this method I am told (I have not tried it personally), 
is the objectionable sharpness of the “ spirit ” due to the clear-cut 
edges of the drawing. This defect could be overcome by a clever artist, 
or the faker could paint his “ extra ” upon the glass side of the plate, 
afterwards exposing this side in the camera. Whether the film or glass 


side be worked upon, the pigment, composed of sugar, water, gum 





** The writer has seen some embossed porcelain plaques which, when held up to 
the light, have the appearance of beautiful photographs, owing to the gradations in 
the thickness of the paste. 
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arabic, glycerine, and a yellow dye, dissolves in the developer. Some- 
times a piece of yellow tissue paper (cut to the requisite shape), is 
pasted on the back of a plate; in this case, the plate is exposed from the 
glass side. ‘To keep the texture of the paper from showing in the final 
photograph, it is soaked in a mixture of xylol, Canada balsam, and oil 
of cloves, which makes it practically grainless. 

Another dodge, supposed to have been used by Keeler in America 
some years ago, is to use children’s colored transfers, as sold in sheets, 
to represent the “ extras ” on a photographic plate. A suitable head 
or figure would be cut from the sheet and transferred to its appointed 
position on the glass side of the plate. When the transfer paper was 
removed, and the plate exposed in the usual way (except that the glass 
side was towards the lens), a perfect, though somewhat blurred, repro- 
duction of the transfer would, upon development, be plainly visible. 
The various colors of the transfer would have the effect of stopping 
more or less light from affecting the sensitive emulsion of the film. The 
portion of the film immediately behind the most actinic colors, such as 
violet, indigo, blue, and green, would be more affected during exposure 
than that part of the film subjected to the rays from the yellow, orange, 
and red. Consequently, an image of varying intensity, very like a 
photograph, would be the result. I have tried this method and must 
admit it has great possibilities. The transfer washes off when placed in 
the developer, removing all traces of the trick. A variant of this fraud 
is to paste a small piece of tissue paper upon the glass side of the nega- 
tive and to work upon it with pencil or stump, producing any sort of 
figure that cannot be copied from a photograph or secured in any other 
way. The tissue paper is “ cleared ” with the xylol and Canada balsam 
mixture. Other transparent substances, such as gold-beater’s skin, 
gelatine, cellophane, parchment, waxed tissue, thin celluloid, etc., can 
be used, but the paper is easier to work on, owing to the superior “bite” 
obtainable upon its surface. I have seen some clever and elaborate 
drawings upon tissue paper which would be eminently suitable for the 
purpose. 

An application of the last-named trick was related to me by my 
friend with the Ghost Stamp, a story which he received from America. 
I do not vouch for the truth of the episode but give it to my readers as 
an example of a subtlety that could be practised if the dishonest photo- 
graphic medium had the occasion and opportunity to use it. Here is 
the story: 

A lady—Mrs. W.—living in New York had, some little time pre- 
vious to the “* frame-up ” here related, lost an only daughter and her 
baby within a few days of each other. She had consulted several me- 
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diums concerning their welfare on the “ other side,” and had been much 
consoled thereby. One of these mediums, a man named Gregory (who 
at one time was well known at the Lily Dale spiritualistic camp), 
recommended Mrs. W. to consult a photographic medium in New York, 
with a view to obtaining psychic pictures of her loved ones. She acted 
upon his advice and a sitting was arranged. In the meantime, the 
photographer communicated with Gregory asking him to collect par- 
ticulars concerning the appearance of Mrs. W.’s daughter. Gregory 
lost no time in commencing his enquiries, and found that the only avail- 
able photograph of the girl was in a large tennis group in which she 
figured. This tennis group was in the library of the college in Boston 
at which Miss W. was a student before her marriage. As it happened, 
the college possessed rather a good collection of books, so the enter- 
prising Gregory persuaded a not-too-scrupulous Boston artist to pose 
as a bibliophile, gain access to the library, and make a drawing of the 
girl. The artist assumed the suggested réle of book-lover, and managed 
to get permission to consult the books in the college, at the same time 
stealthily copying the photograph of the girl pointed out to him—in 
reply to a casual question—by the janitor’s wife. Upon his arrival 
home, the artist made a small, but good drawing of the girl on tissue 
paper, not forgetting to add a picture of a very young baby. This 
tissue drawing was sent to Gregory who “ cleared ” it with the mixture 
I have mentioned and sent it to the photographic medium in time for 
the appointment. Mrs. W. was delighted with the “ extra ” which she 
instantly “ recognized,” and gave the photographer one hundred dollars 
—out of which the artist received twenty-five, the two other rogues 
sharing the remainder of the plunder. If it is objected that by the 
methods I have just described, the figure of the sitter is reversed because 
of being photographed through the glass side of the plate, I can only 
reply that it would be quite easy—if the faker thought it worth while 
to make another negative from the original, this time reversing the pic- 
ture. If a flat film were employed in the first place, the resultant 
negative could be printed from either side. 

Another dodge, supposed to have been used by Keeler, was to obtain 
“extras ” upon the sensitized plate by means of a bright image reflected 
through his studio window into the lens of his camera. He is alleged to 
have cut “heads” out of bright tin foil, pasted them on dead-black 
paper and hung them at a suitable angle outside his studio window. I 
have tried this method and find it is quite easy to reflect the image of the 
foil a considerable distance if a bright light is employed, as the black 
paper absorbs the light, and the polished foil reflects a perfect image of 
the head. The lens of the camera collects the projected rays and 
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transfers them (much reduced), to the sensitized plate in the usual 
manner. 

In Keeler’s tin-foil method, the figures are of course visible, though 
screened from the gaze of the casual observer. But I see no reason why 
the same results should not be obtained by means of the “ magic ” 
bronze mirrors of Japan. Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, the 
famous English physicist, in his popular book on light ** gives two 
illustrations of a Japanese “ magic mirror” and the image reflected 
upon the wall by the polished front face. There is nothing to be seen 
upon this highly polished silvered surface, and yet a reflection from it 
gives an accurate copy of the image or design cast upon the back. 
Professor Thompson says, p. 50: “ Here (fig. 35), is one of these 
beautiful Japanese mirrors, round, heavy, and furnished with a metal 
handle. One face has been polished with care and hard labor; the other 
has upon it in relief the ornament cast in the mould—in this case the 
crest of the Imperial family, the Kiri leaf (the leaf of the Paullonia 
imperiales), with the flower-buds appearing over it. The polished face 
is very slightly convex; but on looking into it, none of you young ladies 
would see anything but your own fair faces, or the faces of vour friends 
around you, or the things in the room. Certainly you would see nothing 
of the ornament on the back. It is merely-——so far as you or the former 
owner of the mirror is concerned—a mirror. 

* But now take this mirror and hold it in the light of the sun, or in 
the beams of an electric lamp, and let it reflect a patch of light upon 
the white wall, or upon a screen. What do you see? Why, in the patch 
of light reflected from the front of the mirror, you see (fig. 36) the 
pattern that is on the back. This is the extraordinary ‘ magic’ prop- 
erty that has made these mirrors so celebrated. ..... For many 
years it was supposed that these mirrors were produced by some trick. 
But the extraordinary fact was discovered by Professor Ayrton in 
Japan that the Japanese themselves were unaware of the magic prop- 
erty of the mirrors. It results, in fact, from an accident in manu- 
facture. Not all Japanese mirrors show the property: those that show 
it best are generally thin and with a slightly convex face. It was 
demonstrated by Professor Ayrton, and I have since accumulated other 
proofs, that the effect is due to extremely slight inequalities of curva- 
ture of surface. These arise accidently in the process of polishing. 
The mirrors are cast in moulds. To polish their faces they are laid 
down on their backs by the workman who scrapes them violently with a 
blunt iron tool, using great force. During this process they become 
slightly convex. The polishing is completed by scouring with charcoal 


Light, Visible and Invisible, London, 1897. 
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and scrubbing with paper, after which they are ‘ silvered’ by applica- 
tion of an amalgam of tin and mercury. Now during the violent scrap- 
ing with the iron tool the mirror bends, but the thin parts yield more 
under the pressure than the thick parts do; hence the thick parts get 
worn away rather more than the thin parts, and remain relatively 
concave, or at least less convex. 

* Amongst the proofs that these slight inequalities of curvature can 
thus reveal themselves by imprinting a convergivity or a divergivity, 
upon the reflected waves, let me show you this glass mirror, silvered in 
front and quite flat, but having a star engraved on its back. By merely 
blowing air against the back to bend it, the star becomes visible in the 
patch of light reflected from the face. Here the thin parts yield more 
than the thick ones. Again, simply heating a piece of looking-glass 
locally by applying a heated iron stamp to the back of it, will cause 
the glass to expand in the heated region, and exhibit the pattern of the 
stamp in the patch of light reflected on the wall by the mirror. 

* Lastly, I have to exhibit some magic mirrors made by a former 
pupil of mine, Mr. Kearton—English magic mirrors— which have no 
pattern upon them, either back or front, yet show images in the light 
they reflect upon the wall. Here is one that shows a serpent; here an- 
other with a spider in his web; another with a man blowing a horn. 
These are made by etching very slightly upon the brass mirror with 
acid (an immersion of three seconds only is ample), and then polishing 
away the etched pattern. After polishing for twenty minutes the pat- 
tern will have disappeared entirely from sight. But you may go on 
polishing for an hour or more, and still the minute differences of curva- 
ture that remain will suffice.—though quite undiscoverable otherwise— 
to produce a magic image in the patch of reflected light. Though so 
excessively minute, these differences of curvature of the mirror print 
their form upon the wave-fronts of the light, and alter the degree of 
convergency or divergency of the beam.” 

It is obvious then, from Professor Thompson’s experiments, that it 
is possible to project an image, the source of which is quite invisible to 
the naked eye, by the mere breathing on a piece of prepared glass, or 
by the reflected light from a brass plate on which is nothing visible. 
The images thus projected can be registered on a photographic plate 
and palmed off on the unwary as a psychic “extra.” The innocent- 
looking vase on the mantelshelf of the medium’s studio; the framed 
mirror on the wall; or the polished rotundity of the “ antique ” copper 
coal-scuttle may be silently printing the picture of someone’s great- 
grandmother upon the photographic plate in the medium’s camera. If 
any reader of this Journal imagines that this last suggested method of 
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fraudulently introducing an “ extra ” is far-fetched, I can only reply 
that the idea has possibilities that cannot be overlooked by the serious 
and conscientious investigator. 

I hope the reader has now begun to realize the number and diversity 
of the ways of introducing spurious images into a bona-fide photograph. 
I do not assert for one moment that all these methods are in use today ; 
in fact, it is doubtful whether many of them are known to the average 
photographic medium—he is usually too ignorant. But there is no 
reason why the investigator should not suddenly stumble across one of 
the dodges mentioned in this article, which if it has been read with care, 
should prove of value to him. But the real purpose of this monograph 
is to make the psychic student think: he will then be prepared. He may 
meet with variants of the methods described. Not every fraudulent 
medium possesses a Ghost Stamp, but he could work a similar trick by 
means of a very small folding camera with an electric bulb inside, the 
positive of the required “ extra ” taking the place of the usual ground- 
glass focussing-screen. Or even the humble blacking-tin could be made 
to serve the same purpose as the “ stamp,” but without the wonderful 
refinements of this most ingenious piece of apparatus. 

Though I have given particulars of several methods of obtaining 
alleged psychic pictures, these merely apply to the manipulation of 
the plate either before or after the legitimate exposure. Some of 
these methods are well known; others are not, and all are simple com- 
pared to the trick apparatus that could be devised to defraud the over- 
credulous. 

I have sometimes been asked if the photographic fakers ever use 
living models for the production of their “ extras.” It has been done, 
of course, but the method is far too risky to become popular. The 
fraudulent medium who would risk the use of living models would be 
“ given away ”—or blackmailed—sooner or later. Where fake psychic 
‘extras ” are concerned it is clearly a case of “ dead men tell no tales.” 
China heads (dolls’ heads make excellent models), dolls, clay figures, 
and wooden images have all been utilized by the faker when it suited his 
purpose. Barbers’ wax lay figures, with their carmine cheeks, flowing 
golden tresses, blue eyes as big as saucers, and with mouths like Cupid’s 
bow, make extremely good-looking models for the faker who has a taste 
for color. “ Extras ” of these models, produced by any of the numer- 
ous color processes, look exceedingly pretty. Those I have seen looked 
like a bevy of charming maidens who had made a special trip from 
Elysium in order to pose before the “ psychic ” photographer’s camera. 
Buguet, an early Parisian exponent of “ psychic ” photography, com- 
menced using the photographs of living persons for his “ extras ” and 


‘ 
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“came a cropper ” in consequence. If he had stuck to the old family 
album, all would have been well.” 


TRICK APPARATUS 

We have already seen how very easy it is to fake a plate before or 
after it has been exposed. I will now draw attention to some pieces of 
trick apparatus designed to “ help out ” the phenomena if the genuine 
“extras ” are shy in coming forward. 

Hudson, a clever and artistic “ spirit” photographer who flour- 
ished in the latter part of last century, is popularly supposed to have 
used the first trick camera. Though most of Hudson’s photographs 
were produced by the double exposure method, upon occasion he would 
use an ingenious camera which, I am informed, was made by Howell, 
a famous London maker of mahogany conjuring apparatus. This 
camera, of the old square wooden type used in those days, contained a 
light metal frame which, in its normal position in the interior of the 
camera, rested upon the bottom of the smaller of the two telescopic 
portions of which the camera was constructed. This frame was used 
to hold a waxed paper positive upon which was the desired full-form 
“extra.” The simple movement of pushing in the dark-slide actuated 
a lever which raised this frame from a horizontal to a vertical position, 
taking with it the positive which was thus placed in contact with the 
photographic plate. The withdrawal of the slide would of course re- 
store the positive and its frame to its normal position—the whole falling 
back by its own weight. Upon exposing the sensitized plate, the 
** extra ” would be automatically printed on the plate at the same time 
as the image of the sitter was being registered. Upon development, both 
sitter and “ extra ”’ would appear simultaneously, the opacity of the 
* spirit ” depending upon the density of the image in the paper positive. 
A great number (54), of Hudson’s pictures are well reproduced in a 
book '® by Miss Georgina Houghton, a dear old lady (who ought really 
to have been in a home), who visited Hudson’s studio no fewer than 250 
times between March, 1872, and January, 1877. <All of Hudson’s 
pictures in this book show distinct traces of double exposure, and each 
ghostly visitant is nicely placed against a dark background where it 
would show up to the best advantage. But we will not waste too much 
time over Georgina and the rascal who so long deceived her, as the 
beliefs of the one, and the methods of the other, are alike obsolete. Miss 
Houghton’s book is today regarded as one of the curiosities of psychic 
literature. 


Specimens of Buguet’s work were published in the Journal of the American 
S. P. R., July, 1925. 
“ Chronicles of Spirit Photography, by Georgina Houghton, London, 1882. 
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I do not intend to give detailed explanations of all the trick appara- 
tus that could be constructed for the purpose of registering a “psychic” 
“extra ” upon a photographic plate—I should require a volume many 
times the size of this Journal. But I will indicate in what directions 
the investigator should look if he intends making a systematic exami- 
nation of the apparatus and dark-room intended for the experiments. 

Having thoroughly examined the camera (no easy matter, by the 
way), attention should be turned to the dark-slides or plate-holders. 
It is possible that in one of these is a shutter or trap, which could be 
opened to admit a projected image thrown from the pocket, dark-room 
lamp, window, etc., and so well made that it can only be discovered by 
the closest scrutiny. Or the dark-slide might have a “ flap ” arrange- 
ment which hides a duplicate prepared plate which could be substituted 
for the sitter’s. All sorts of things can be done with a camera lens. A 
micro-photograph ™ could be placed between the components of a lens, 
and the image thrown upon the plate. This method might answer with 
a short focus lens, but I doubt if it is feasible with one of long focus. 
Or the micro-photograph could be cemented in a pin-hole in camera 
bellows, lens mount, or Waterhouse stop. And what could be easier 
than mounting a small positive in the aperture of a Waterhouse stop, 
and, on pretense of changing the stop, introduce the mounted positive, 
thus turning the camera into a daylight enlarging lantern? Or the 
positive could be let in a small tube in the dark-room lamp. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I once did this experimentally, by mounting a tiny positive 
in front of a small condensing lens set in a tube at the side of the lamp. 
I found that a perfect image of my positive, about three-fourths of an 
inch square, was projected. It would have been an easy matter to re- 
ceive the image upon a sensitized plate. Other trick dark-room lamps 
could easily be devised. Then there are trick developing dishes—black 
papier maché dishes in which a glass-protected positive is let in the bot- 
tom. When the rapid plate is in the dish, and the latter is held near the 
“unsafe” dark-room lamp, an image will be printed on the fast emulsion. 


The * window ” 


in the black developing dish will escape notice, as it is 
hidden by the discolored developer. Then there are the common glass 
developing dishes which could be placed over a trap on bench or sink, 
and an “ extra ” surreptitiously printed in this way. 

If there can be trickery in the dark-room, there can also be trickery 
in the studio or room where the photographs are taken. There can he 


A transparent tiny photograph, about one millimetre square, which must be 
ked at through an enlarging lens of some sort. Not to be confused with a photo- 
icrograph, which is a picture of a microscopic object, made by pointing a camera 
rough a microscope, and giving an enlarged view of the object without further 

manipulation. 
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trap-doors; projected images; a mirror behind the sitter which is 
reflecting another person or model suitably screened ; faked backgrounds 
through which the “ spirit ” pokes his head, or in which is a trap, 
opened at the moment of exposure, revealing a dummy who duly appears 
on the negative. 

In the gentle art of substitution there is unlimited scope for a smart 
man—or woman, and I have never yet come across a photographic “psy- 
chic” who was not either very intelligent or very crafty. Dark-slides 
are as easy to manipulate and handle as slates, and as for the number of 
tricks with slates—their name is legion. It is not only possible to sub- 
stitute a dark-slide during the course of the experiment, but, (with so 
many modern cameras identical in appearance), quite easy to substitute 
the camera as well! Packets of plates, portions of contents of boxes 
(plates are usually packed in 4’s or 6’s), single plates, wrappers (after- 
wards marked), empty boxes 





all can be exchanged or “ switched ” by 
the photographic juggler. Ringing the changes, usually accomplished 
by misdirection, is the sheet anchor of the fraudulent “ spirit ” photo- 
grapher who specializes in using his sitters’ plates. 

Confederacy must be regarded as possible by the serious investi- 
gator, and steps taken that it cannot enter into any of his experiments. 
Fraudulent “ psychics ” have been known to photograph photograph- 
ers’ shop windows and show-cases in order to get photos of recently- 
deceased persons who lived in the same town as the sitter. Servants 
have supplied copies of photographs sought by mediums for dishonest 
purposes, and I was once told of a case where a window-cleaner—in the 
course of his employment——* snapped ” an oil-painting in a third-floor 
apartment; the portrait, somewhat faked, appearing eventually as a 
recognized “‘ extra ” on a sitter’s own plate. In this last case was used 
rather a clever subtlety. Theslady who was having the test took her 
own plates, and saw them put in the dark-slide in the dark-room. She 
then thought about marking them, so taking a small piece of stamp 
paper from her purse, she stuck it on the dark-slide and initialled it. 
When the plates came to be developed, she confirmed her initials on the 
slide, and was delighted to find a beautiful “ extra ” (of the oil paint- 
ing) on one of the plates. She never failed to tell her friends about the 
“ perfect test.” What she did not tell her friends was the fact that 
the medium, following her out of the dark-room, transferred the still wet 
stamp-paper from the first dark-slide to one containing the “ extra ” 
which he had in readiness. The investigation of alleged supernormal 
photographs is really a battle of wits. 





RADIO-ACTIVE ARTIFICES 
It is not very likely that the reader will ever come across a “ spirit ” 











I'fiect of the action of radio-active minerals on sensitized silver emulsion in 
n unopened box of photographic plates. The markings were caused by (a), 
Joachimsthal Pitchblende: (b). Thorium; (ce), Crystal of Uranium Nitrate; (d), 
Cornish Pitchblende. 
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photographer clever enough, or rich enough, to employ expensive appa- 
ratus involving the use of X-rays or ultra-violet light. But as psychic 
“extras ” can be impressed on a sensitized emulsion by these methods, 
my article would not be nearly complete if I did not make some reference 
to them. 

I employed the X-ray markings in my experiment with Hope, and 
the idea has been very largely copied. But X-ray can be used illegiti- 
mately, as well as legitimately, and it would be quite easy to produce a 
semblance to a face on a fast plate in the developing dish by having 
suitable apparatus under the dark-room bench, the rays being formed 
into the required design by the use of lead pencils or lead paint. Ultra- 
violet images (quite invisible to the eye), could also be projected on to 
a photographic plate if the somewhat elaborate and expensive appara- 
tus were employed. But I doubt very much if this has ever been used 
for the purpose outside the experimental laboratory. 

If X-ray and ultra-violet light can be considered as outside the 
range of the ordinary commercial “ psychic ” photographer, radio- 
active salts and substances have, I am certain, been used in the produc- 
tion of fraudulent “extras.” Abnormal markings can be produced on 
plates by painting radio-active sulphide of zinc on the inside of the 
camera bellows, or on the inside of the flap of a dark-slide. Figures 
painted on a plate wrapper will be faithfully reproduced on the plate if 
the two are allowed to be in contact for some time. A painting of a face 
or other design, executed in the radio-active paint, and pasted in the 
interior of a dark-slide will reproduce itself on the plate. If a sheet 
of black paper is pasted over the painting, it will hide the latter and 
only slightly prolong the time necessary to produce an image on the 
emulsion. A tinfoil stencil, cut to any design, and backed by a sheet of 
the radio-active paper, and Ist in the thickness of the wooden dark-slide, 
would eventually affect the plate contained in the slide—the stencil and 
paint being invisible, of course. This experiment cannot be done with 
the ordinary luminous paint or fluorescent sulphide of zine which re- 
quire continual excitation (exposing to a strong light), in order to 
exhibit their luminous properties.’* The sulphide of zinc used must 


*To use a zine-sulphide original for this purpose would require two steps. The 
original must be activated in the studio or the darkroom; and then, before it loses 
its activity, it must be brought to play on the plate, exposed or about to be 
exposed. Mr. Price takes it for granted that the first step could not be carried 
through; or that, if it could, the second step could not be effected with sufficient 
promptness. But I have described an experiment conducted in my presence by 
Father C. M. de Heredia (Scientific American, June, 1923; page 380), in which 
both steps were duly performed. Father de Heredia’s sleight-of-hand was crude, 
so that two of three observers were completely aware of what he did, how and 
when he did it; and his procedure fell far short of his claims of duplicating 
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contain some bromide of radium, mesothorium, or similar substance. 
Radio-active substances can be distinguished by examining with a 
strong magnifying-glass in the dark. If really radio-active (and not 
merely fluorescent), the electrons will be seen being discharged from 
the substance like a brilliant rocket display. 

The effect of radio-active salts on a sensitized plate can be very 
easily perceived if the reader will place his luminous watch, face down- 
wards, on an unexposed plate in the dark-room. If after a short time 
the plate is developed, the figures on the watch will be quite visib}e 
in the negative. An ordinary gas mantle (which contains radio-active 
compounds), will produce the same effect, and so will many other sub- 
stances, including several ores and minerals. A bottle of radio-active 
sulphide of zinc, placed near a stack of plates in a photographic dealer’s 
stock-room, will certainly affect some of the plates in the immediate 
vicinity; and if the reader should ever find an unusual marking on a 
plate, it would be as well for him to ascertain from the shopman whether 
the plates have been near any radio-active substances. 

As an example of the penetrating power of radio-active minerals, 
I am reproducing herewith a print from a photographic plate affected 
by the minerals, Thorium, Uranium, and Pitchblende. The experiment 
was as follows: A new box of 14-plates, with a speed of 250 H. & D., 
was purchased, and without opening the wrappers or touching in any 
way, was placed on the dark-room bench. A number of pieces of min- 
erals, containing elements of high atomic weight, were then placed 
on top of the packet and left for 19 days, care being taken that the 
box was not disturbed. The minerals used were (a), a large piece of 
Joachimsthal (Bohemia) Pitchblende; (b), a piece of Thorium; (c), 
a small crystal of Uranium Nitrate; (d), a portion of Cornish Pitch- 
blende. Upon development, the top plate was found to have been much 
affected by the minerals. The Pitchblende caused markings in which, 





that employed in any photographic séance room. But photographically, his trick 
was a complete success. 

He used a newspaper half-tone, coated with zine sulphide. He activated 
it by standing with his back to a large window, hand behind back, luminous- 
painted picture in palm, for a minute or two. He got it on the plate by insisting, 
in his role of “ psychic photographer,” on signing the glass negative immediately 
after I had signed it, which I had done while he was engaged in activating his 
“plant.” In signing, he placed his cupped left hand over the plate while writing 
with his right; the luminous subject for his “spirit extra” was in this left hand 
the while. The time afforded by his slow writing of a rather long signature was 
ample to produce, on development, a fairly satisfactory “ extra.’ The temporary 
presence of a bright electric light, or even the use of a flashlight, would be 
alternatives as regards the execution of the first step, where daylight was not 
sufficiently available; the prompt sequence of the second step would usually 
involve the greater finesse. The incident emphasizes that the slightest move by 
the psychic photographer to touch the plates or even to go too near them, 
invalidates the result so far as the scientific viewpoint is concerned.—J. M. B. 
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with a little imagination, can be seen “ faces ” and other objects. The 
Thorium and Uranium minerals were not so effective. Uranium is a 
metallic constituent of pitchblende, thorium being also a metal, the 
oxide of which is used in the manufacture of incandescent mantles: 
that is why the emanations from a gas mantle will affect a photographic 
plate. Thorium and uranium are—with radium itself—the chief radio- 
active elements, the emanation from which may be rendered visible by 
means of a sensitive phosphorescent screen. Pitchblende is the most 
important radio-active mineral; others are autunite, monazite, thorite, 
carnotite, etc., etc. 

The remaining plates in the box were affected to a slight extent. I 
should imagine it is possible to affect the top plate only, if the minerals 
were applied for a much shorter duration, and each plate were wrapped 
separately—like some brands of panchromatic plates. It would also 
be very easy, by interposing lead stencils, (cut in shape of heads 
with apertures for eyes, nose, etc.), to produce some sort of “ faces ” 
on the sensitized surfaces in an unopened box of photographic plates. 

The following radio-active substances have the power of affecting 
the sensitized emulsion of a photographic plate. The list *® will, I 
hope, be found useful to investigators: Uranium, I, II, X; Ionium; 
Radium; emanation from Radium; Radium A, B, C, C2, D, E, F; 
Actinium; Radioactinium; Actinium X; emanation of Actinium; Actin- 
ium A, B, C, D; Thorium; Mesothorium 1, 2; Radio Thorium; Thorium 
X ; emanation of Thorium; Thorium A, B, C, D; Potassium; Rubidium. 


* * * * * 


I think I have now said enough to prove to the reader how difficult 
is the task of the investigator into the alleged phenomenon of abnormal 
photography. What makes it still more difficult is the fact that only 
one (Mrs. Irving) photographic medium will come forward to be scien- 
tifically tested. There are endless possibilities for fraud in psychic 
photography, and the ideal test would be for a medium to produce re- 
cognizable “ extras ” of deceased persons, using the experimenter’s own 
laboratory and apparatus and not going near the camera or dark- 
room during the test. But as that is apparently impossible, the next 
best thing would be for the photographic psychic to allow himself to 
be so scientifically controlled that the possibility of cheating is entirely 
ruled out. I have not yet heard of convincing experiments conducted 
under the conditions I have suggested. It is difficult to tell the reader 
what he is to do when having a sitting with a “ spirit ” photographer ; 


* Taken from the Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, by Charles D. Hodgman, 
B.Se., 7th edition published by The Chemical Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1919. 
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but I should certainly advise him not to let the medium touch anything, 
and to use his own apparatus, in his own premises. If any of these 
conditions are broken, it behooves the investigator to be on his guard. 
Our photographic mediums are dwindling away, one after another 
being exposed. Supernormal photographs are the one phenomenon 
which will not, apparently, stand the “ acid test” of pure scientific 
investigation. Markings on plates have been recorded under good test 
conditions, but “extras” in the shape of human faces have not yet 
been produced under conditions which would satisfy the writer. But I 
live in the hope of one day being convinced. For many years I have 
sought both truths and untruths in psychic matters; but I regret to 
say that psychic photography has so far proved to be by far the least 
convincing of all the various phases of phenomena I have witnessed; 
and, curiously enough, this article never would have been published ex- 
cept for the clumsy deceptions of a fraudulent “ spirit ” photographer, 
recently exposed. 


A NEW SCIENCE—COMPARATIVE PSYCHISM 
BY ROBERT W. RUSSELL 


Asstract: Mr. Russell’s contribution is an essay and no attempt will be made to 
abstract it in toto. His thesis is the necessity that psychic science abandon the 
convention of treating each case de novo; that the comparative method be applied 
to the present data of psychic research, as well as to a very large mass of past data 
of philosophy, mysticism, witchcraft and religion. He would have us do this now; 
not in some vague future epoch. He argues that by such method it would be pos- 
sible to recognize common elements of truth in all these fields, and to progress with 
much greater rapidity, than has heretofore been possible, toward the formulation of 
a lasting structure of scientific theory and practice. He catalogs a large number of 
specific problems upon which he feels that the comparative method, plus a certain 
open-mindedness in receiving data from sources which have not always had the 
highest credit, would throw light. He speaks here frankly as one who is satisfied of 
the continuity of life after death, so that many of the problems which he presents 
for solution by the comparative method are those of the life hereafter; but the 
editors feel that no reader need do more than substitute hypothesis for Mr. Russell's 
certainty, in order to appreciate the constructive value of his contribution. 


Comparative religion, comparative mythology, comparative anat- 
omy, comparative grammar, comparative psychology, comparative 
philology—all these have become established as sciences. Has not the 
time arrived to raise another new science to its comparative plane— 
psychic science or psychism? 


The term “ Psychism “ was probably first used by Quesne in 1852, 
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and was intended to denote “ that there is a fluid diffused through all 
nature animating equally all living and organized beings and that the 
difference which appears in their actions comes of their particular and 
differing organization.” The term psychism, therefore, would prob- 
ably better embrace the field of psychic research and communication 
than any of the more limited terms now in use. Spiritualism, theoso- 
phy, Rosicrucianism, Christian Science, mental science, new thought, 
telepathy: all these belong to a class of mental phenomena which has 
been absorbing public attention for three quarters of a century past 
and all can be embraced by the one word psychism. 

Psychic communication is now an accepted fact. ‘The volume of 
evidence has become complete in scientific and philosophical proofs. 
The mass of humanity, student and layman alike, have had experiences 
of their own which confirm the general experience. Despite opposition, 
the weight of opinion has swung the balances in favor of psychism. 
What is the next step? Is our work done? Is there nothing more to 
be done than to perfect a knowledge of the modus operandi? 

There is danger in delays. We cannot rest on our oars without 
drifting. Having gained one goal, we need to set another goal and to 
press forward toward it. To spend our time trying to convert every 
human being is useless. There are some people so constituted or cir- 
cumstanced they cannot attain belief. The amount of time that was 
required to convince people that the earth circled round the sun is 
evidence of how long will be required to outlive the opposition to 
psychic communication. There are still some people who will believe 
that the earth is flat even after four centuries of teaching. 

To focus attention in our day upon proofs of communication im- 
plies our becoming mere apologists. Any system of apologetics is 
negative in its results. To obtain positive results a ceaseless pioneering 
is required. We need to reach out for new worlds to conquer, to explore 
new avenues, to discover new laws of the universe. As the crude lenses 
of Galileo are surpassed by our modern scientific telescopes and micro- 
scopes, so the psychic science of tomorrow should surpass the humble 
psychic research of today. 

For centuries people studied Greek, Latin and Hebrew for merely 
colloquial or personal usage, but half a century ago Prof. Max Muller, 
of Oxford, demonstrated a new usefulness and inaugurated the science 
of comparative philology. This science, while preserving all the uses 
of former years, has expanded into a research of prehistoric civilization 
and has been a highly valuable contributor to the advancement of 
human knowledge along lines entirely diverse to linguistic study. 
Fields of human research have thus been penetrated, tens of thousands 
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of years older than written history, and there came to human knowl- 
edge what written history could never have revealed. From the merely 
personal use of language Max Muller expanded to the universal 
usefulness. 

Equally does the science of psychism need to expand from merely 
personal experiences to the universal study, and from the revelations of 
scattered individuals and races to the comparative study of the aggre- 
gated data of all psychism. Therefore, has not the time now arrived 
for a larger and more comprehensive view of the entire subject? A 
study of psychism upon a comparative basis would tend to clear the air 
of much belittling misconception, and reveal, in the larger study, funda- 
mentals which are not evident in individual revelation. 

The validity of the subject matter should be decided by logical com- 
parison with other subject matter rather than upon the indecisive ele- 
ments of elusive personality. The comparative value of the message 
should be studied rather than the qualifications of the medium. 

Psychism must not become so absorbed in the manifestation details 
that it loses sight of the underlying principles, or become so involved 
in the modus operandi that it is unable to extricate itself from its own 
machinery. Like the gold prospector, we must be enabled to see the 
few grains of pure metal and not allow our minds to become centered 
upon the mass of ore. No medium is one hundred per cent. perfect, nor 
is any medium one hundred per cent. imperfect. Perfection and imper- 
fection exist only in percentage or degree. We need to look beyond 
the medium to the message. We need to look for the few grains of 
gold which can be found in the revelations of all mediums. To study 
the written revelations and classify them into their appropriate files 
would lead us to forget the personalities and powers of the medium and 
focus our thought rather upon the subject matter of revelation. Do 
we ask a violinist if he is playing upon a “ Strad ” before we are willing 
to listen to the message from his strings? Do we refuse to listen unless 
this authoritative instrument is used? The millions of music lovers can 
find inspiration from any instrument and any artist. Equally, those 
who love psychic research and who study the theme of life in the beyond, 
can find material for information and inspiration in the message of 
even the most mediocre medium. 

Comparative religion is portraying to us that the soul of man is 
much the same all the world over; that the theological differences so 
much in evidence are only the superficial structures which races widely 
separated by distance and tongues have raised upon a foundation of 
religious inspiration common to all mankind; that, stripped of these 
superficial theologies, we see mankind, all the world over, searching for 
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that Something which English-speaking races call God, the Jewish call 
Yahweh, the Hindoos, Buddha, and Mohammedans, Allah; that Some- 
thing which all races in common believe created the universe and is the 
finality of all things; that Something so far beyond our finite intellect 
we call it Infinite and Unknowable. 

Religious bodies in Occident and Orient alike are still endeavoring 
to convert each other to the particular system of theological belief 
which each advances. Both are so engrossed with their own superficial 
structures that both are unaware their fathers built upon a common 
foundation. Lack of travel and education prevented each from seeing 
the other’s religious psychology, consequently both have been unaware 
of having a common religious idealism. The science of comparative 
religion is putting into the crucible all the mass of religious ore and 
revealing to us the grains of pure gold which are the common elements 
of all religion. 

Comparative psychism presents to us a field of usefulness as great 
in its possibilities as comparative religion. The larger aspects of study 
would remove students from the mere debate upon details, and enable 
us to envision a larger perspective. Much phenomena which is today 
requiring proof would reveal its truth by being evidenced in the larger 
environment and in comparison with the phenomena of other lands. 

Comparative psychism would answer our question as to how far the 
psychic manifestations of the world as a whole agree in their main out- 
lines. How much that is uncertain in the phenomena of the Occident, 
van be ratified by the phenomena of the Orient? How far is there 
accord between Occident and Orient and how far are the apparent dif- 
ferences caused by the difference in personalities through whom the 
phenomena is revealed? Is psychic power a common racial inspiration 
equally with religion? 

Comparative psychism could help to'decide many important ques- 
tions. Is the witchcraft of the middle ages the same in essence as our 
modern mediumship? Was there essential agreement between the medi- 
eval practices of the various European countries in the matter of 
psychic and occult experiences? Were the experiences of ancient 
Egyptian, Persian and Hindoo psychics the same in essence? What 
comparison can be drawn between the occult experiences of all races 
and of all ages? Is there a common basis of modus operandi or of reve- 
lation? What is the psychology of Occultism? What definition can 
comparative psychism make between occultism and black art? What 
is the value of the belief in the influences of life as represented by the 
Zodiac and astrology? However questionable may be such belief it has 
existed for untold ages and still persists. Present day scientists who 
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consider such a question outside the pale of discussion would do well 
to recall their former assertions that the Tower of Babel and many 
lost cities of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia, were utterly mythical; 
whereas today each year is bringing to light increasing proof that the 
existence of these is an actual, concrete fact. 

Psychic postulates and scientific data may well be compared. For 
instance, Dr. Andrew Jackson Davis, the progenitor of modern Spirit- 
ualism, when in psychic trance, in 1858, outlined the whole scheme of 
evolution with striking similarity to the work of Herbert Spencer, in 
1880-—twenty years later. Seventy years ago, Dr. Davis gave to the 
world, while under psychic control, the idea that the whole sidereal 
universe evolved around one central sun of enormous proportions—an 
idea toward which astronomers of today seem to be tending. 

The human aura has been an established fact in psychism for ages, 
yet only recently announced as scientific fact by Dr. Kilner in his work 
on “ The Human Atmosphere,” and used by him at St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital, London, England, for the diagnosing of disease. Is the human 
aura to be regarded as matter, or as energy; and in greater detail, just 
what is it? Comparative psychism and comparative chemistry working 
in co-operation would do untold good to the human race in research 
along this line. 

The astral body, or etheric double, has been an accepted fact from 
time immemorial; by psychism, Kilner now demonstrates its existence 
anatomically. Many scientists have testified to seeing it in some form 
or other. Comparative psychism, uniting all sources of information, 
can demonstrate its existence and composition and effectively reinforce 
and guide those engaged in religious instruction. 

In chemistry psychism opens another new field of investigation. 
At many séances twenty or thirty people sit in a small closed room for 
hours with little discomfort in breathing and little or no perceptible 
odor. We are told that astral chemists deodorize the room. Accepting 
this as a matter of hypothesis, what chemicals do they use and what is 
their method? As we have increased our estimate from the sixty-four 
basic elements of matter to ninety-two, we may find even this number 
increased considerably until such times as we imbibe information more 
fundamental and less complex. The search for the atom which re- 
sulted in the discovery of electrons may be brought still closer to the 
composition of matter by psychic information. 

Ectoplasm—a form of matter—has become established as fact by 
psychic science. Comparative psychism, gathering together all the in- 
formation and comparing all the data, could establish its existence as 
scientifically as Galileo established the existence of the moons of 
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Jupiter. Will psychism and chemistry patiently work together to dis- 
cover the composition and structure of ectoplasm? If so, they will 
probably discover new light to guide chemical science. 

Was the medieval alchemist a psychic and were the sciences of 
medicine and chemistry originally occult sciences? And the Babylonian 
and Egyptian alchemists, were they psychics? Answers to these ques- 
tions are vital to human thinking. 

Dealing with the possibility of life beyond the grave: what is the 
comparative testimony regarding the awakening, or to use the ortho- 
dox term, resurrection? Out of the mass of testimony can we deduce 
the essential differences between the mental and spiritual experiences of 
this life and the life after death? What are the changes produced upon 
the mind by life in the astral or spiritual body? What is the compara- 
tive testimony regarding children, adolescence and puberty in the life 
beyond? The roseate glow seen by gdolescents in earth-life and which 
G. Stanley Hall merely mentions in his monumental work: has this a 
celestial origin? Is the idealism experienced during our mundane 
adolescence an impression made by angelic minds during these impres- 
sionable years, envisioning for the young mentality the beauties of 
heaven and inspiring the young mind with a divine ideal? 

Does the astral or spiritual body, under the enlarging and beauti- 
fying influence of the newer mental surroundings lose the decrepitude 
of old age and grow more like healthy maturity or jubilant youth? 
Does the astral body ever become diseased like the physical body? Will 
a disease thought persistently entertained in celestial realms produce 
disease in the astral body? Under what circumstances is there sorrow 
or suffering in the life beyond? 

Psychism, according to a majority of its followers, positively 
affirms the existence of the soul. Religion affirms it negatively. Com- 
parative psychism, uniting the deductions of other sciences, can not 
only demonstrate immortality as a scientific fact, but can gather much 
valuable information upon it. By comparing the testimony of “ visi- 
tants ” and eliminating uncertain testimony, can the residue of unity 
be welded into a common bar of solid and dependable information? 
Marco Polo and Columbus both established their newly discovered coun- 
tries by the mass of information and unity of testimony. 

Life is indestructible as matter is indestructible, so we are told by 
“visitants.” Plant and animal alike have immortal existence similar 
to man, after apparent death, or destruction. Here, again, is a fertile 
field for some young biologist to sift the evidence calmly out from the 
chaff of inefficient revelation and produce for mental consumption the 
pure grains of the most reliable knowledge. Comparative psychism 
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can perhaps invade the fields of celestial botany, natural history and 
biology and reveal to mortal man newer wonders as great as the revo- 
lution of electrons, the X-ray, or the radio. 

Religion, ethics, character, what place have these in the universe? 
Why the existence of moral law? Comparative psychism, working in 
these fields, could bring the religious leaders of earth to a higher knowl- 
edge of God’s plan for humanity and substitute our present theological 
debate by the direct teachings of archangels. 

Psychism presents a splendid field for ambitious young students to 
correlate the testimony regarding life in the beyond, from the revela- 
tions as contained in the mass of literature on the shelves of our libra- 
ries, public and private. The period from Andrew Jackson Davis to 
G. Vale Owen, including H. P. Blavatsky, C. W. Leadbeater and Annie 
Besant: these, together with the Rosicrucian School, can furnish a vast 
amount of invaluable material. ,When this can be organized and 
classified, it can be compared with Persian, Hindoo and Thibetan 
material. The resultant studies can then be compared with the astro- 
logical, alchemical, zodiacal and mythological material of past ages. 
Then the sum total of results, if placed in the crucible of scientific 
comparison and deduction, would produce results which would mold the 
world’s thought along the safest, sanest and most constructive lines 
ever known. 

Fortified by those past postulates of psychism which have now 
become accepted as scientific facts, we must go onward. From the field 
of individual revelation we must proceed to the field of universal com- 
parison. Past attainment demands future aspiration. Devoted stu- 
dents must be inspired to achieve. The present wonders of psychic 
science suggests the magnitude of its future possibilities. 


AN UNUSUAL CASE OF HYSTERICAL 
AMAUROSIS 


BY WESTON D. BAYLEY, M.D. 


Read before the Eastern Homeopathic Medical Association, Nov. 18, 1924 
Reprinted from The Hahnemannian Monthly. August, 1925 


Tue patient who furnishes the subject of this discourse was referred 
to Dr. D. Roman by a local oculist, with the comment that he could 
find nothing organically wrong with the eyes, but desired to exclude 
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the possibility of some intracranial condition which might be surgical. 
A roentgenological study of the man’s head proved negative; where- 
upon Dr. Roman shifted the patient to me. This “ passing the buck,” 
so to speak, appears to have been an established precedent in this 
particular case. The man has been under observation three*times in 
hospitals, and I am furnished with the names of twenty-eight doctors 
who have examined him since his loss of vision. Eighteen of these are 
physicians of Pittsburgh. 

The patient came to my office on May 19th, 1924. He is 36 years 
of age; barber by trade. His father died at age 38 of some undiag- 
nosed trouble, during which there was severe occipital pain. Mother 
is living and well, and with her brother, accompanies the patient. He 
is the sixth of seven children, the other six are in good health. He 
was well in infancy and childhood and had none of the diseases of child- 
ren. No history of convulsions or otorrhoea. Always strong and 
fond of athletics. Operated for appendicitis in 1914. Married eleven 
years. Wife healthy, one healthy child, 9 years old; no miscarriage. 
No domestic unhappiness, and prior to his blindness, no worries. 

In May, 1923, “he gave to a friend a quart of blood, by trans- 
fusion,” with no ill effects. His present condition dates from Nov. 3rd, 
1923. He was then in his usual health, and had worked all the morn- 
ing, going home for lunch at noon. On leaving the house at 12:30 he 
slipped on the icy porch, striking his shoulder and head; but was 
apparently uninjured, thought no more about it, and continued on to 
his work. At 2 o’clock he placed a customer in his chair for a shave. 


| While handling the brush, vision suddenly became dim, and in a few 


minutes was reduced to mere light-perception. During and before 
this there were no associated symptoms. No headache at any time. 

He was immediately taken to a local physician and in two days 
some vision returned, but six days later this left him entirely. He was 
then moved to a hospital and while there had a return of light-percep- 
tion. This remained for two weeks when six teeth were roentgenolog- 
ically condemned for removal. When the dentist pulled the first tooth, 
the patient’s light-perception immediately vanished, and he says blind- 
ness has been absolute ever since. Sometimes he gets spells of nervous- 
ness and cannot sleep. Cannot tell why unless it be from worry over 
his loss of vision. 

In the West Penn Hospital, while holding in his hand a piece of 
bread, he says he “ suddenly sensed the color of the crust of bread 
through his fingers,” and later he found he could frequently “ determine 
the color of objects through the sense of touch.” The effort to exer- 
cise this alleged faculty “ causes considerable strain on his nerves,” 
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and he “ may unaccountably lose the power of exerting it for days.” 
He cannot explain the mechanism of this sensory transference of color, 
but states that sometimes the effort to induce it has caused “ cold 
chills down the spine.” He uses tobacco only sparingly, and alcoholic 
beverages never. Wood alcohol is thus excluded, unless it be through 
his hands at his work in the barber shop. His mother states that he 
has gradually learned to find his way about the house, and that lately 
he has tried to use tools, having recently made a crude cabinet. On 
the street and in unfamiliar places he must be led. 

Physical Examination.—Patient seated facing a strong light from 
a large window at my back. He is spare built, muscular, color good, 
the eyes look normal, pupils are equal and react to light, also in later 
test consensually. Eyes freely movable in all directions. The fundus 
clearly seen appears normal, but in this I do not pretend to the 
finished skill of an expert oculist. Systematic study of the other cra- 
nial nerves is negative. General sensory examination is negative. All 
of the deep reflexes are present, but somewhat subactive. No a. ¢. 
Since repeated urinalysis and blood examinations made in the several 
hospitals were reported as negative these were not repeated. No sway- 
ing in Romberg position. A slight tremor in the hands is at times 
noticeable, but this is not present when the hands are held out with 
the fingers separated. 

At this interim I was puzzled by two things: First, absolute blind- 
ness, with nothing to show for it, and normal pupillary reactions. 
Second, the claim of visual transference to a common sensory channel. 
I then tested him with a rather brilliant and contrasting colored 
Oriental rug, which covers the office floor. Results negative. He was 
then handed skeins of wool used by oculists for color determination, 
this with his hands behind his back. Negative. He says he cannot 
feel the color difference. (Dr. Roman has since told me that with 
similar precautions, he handed the patient, behind his back, a piece 
of blue paper which was correctly indicated, then a small Union Jack 
flag, upon which the patient, with no opportunity to see it, indicated 
the colors—red, white and blue. Anent of this, however, he may have 
felt that it was a flag and taken the larger chance on its likely colors.) 

Be that as it may, at this juncture, I needed the collaboration of 
a good oculist, and needed it badly. So I took the patient down stairs 
to Dr. G. W. MacKenzie, read my record to him, and left the patient 
temporarily in his hands. 

Dr. MacKenzie confirmed my lesser experience in ocular findings: 
and with shrewder insight, he, in conjunction with Dr. Alice V. Mac- 
kenzie and Dr. W. G. Shemeley, noted that the patient did not act 
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like a typical sure-enough blind man. Strong suspicions developed of 
either malingering or hysteria. ‘There was a council of war, the stage 
was set, and the patient dismissed, because of the delay in other work, 
to return to my office the following morning. 

At the appointed time, he was taken into my office alone; facing 
again the well lighted window. Dr. Mackenzie then placed on the 
patient’s nose a test frame with two strong prisms, and directed him 
to fix his eyes straight ahead. Soon we noticed increased lachrymation. 
Then as Dr. Mackenzie moved one prism I noticed a concomitant mus- 
cular movement in the other eye. The patient remarked, “ I feel some- 
thing twitch.” ‘“* Yes,” I said dramatically, “ and each time you feel 
that twitch, you will see a flash of light.” Soon he saw the flash of 
light. After a few repetitions, I said, “ now you will see the light of 
the window.” ‘* Now you will see the window itself,” and the suggestion 
worked. 

At this moment Dr. Mackenzie was called down stairs. I then 
laid the patient flat on my examining chair, and applied to his fore- 
head a high frequency vacuum electrode, and told him that when he 
opened his eyes, this powerful current would enable him to see the 
ceiling. After an interval this was repeated with a stern suggestion 
that he would now see my mantel clock. Another interval with eyes 
closed, and—** Now you will see the time.” Vision was in this manner 
restored in about twenty minutes; so that when he got out of the chair 
he could see everything. He rushed excitedly into the waiting room to 
his mother and uncle who were waiting for him, and immediately wanted 
to telephone to his wife that now he would be able to see her and their 
child. 

The day before, when we decided that the case was one of either 
malingering or hysteria, I took his uncle aside and closely questioned 
him regarding the first possibility. The replies indicated that the 
patient had everything to lose and nothing to gain by malingering. 
That he deplored his dependency on family help, and was often bitterly 
depressed because he could not see his wife and daughter. The excite- 
ment and exaltation of the patient after he had recovered from the 
first daze of restored vision might, of course, have been clever acting, 
but the whole situation, with his eagerness to get home to his wife and 
child, his apparent joy at the prospect of resuming work, seemed too 
genuine to be the mere acting of an exposed malingerer. 











MIND AND MATTER 
SOME REFLECTIONS INSPIRED BY THE PRECEDING ARTICLE 


BY HON. FRANK T. LLOYD 


Justice, Supreme Court of New Jersey 


Dr. Bayley’s reported case of hysterical blindness seems to me to 
have a relation to psychic research that at first impression might not 
appear. It is of course the old, old question of materialism against 
the soul, or the materialistic against the idealistic. 'The moving of 
physical objects without sufficient muscular effort, like Dr. Bayley’s 
report, may seem to have at first glance a remote relation to this old 
question, but it seems to me a closer view may lead to a different con- 
clusion. Among the phenomena of life are of course the actions of 
the human organism as induced by some intelligently directed force 
which we commonly call mind. The interaction between the mind and 
the physical organism, while perfectly apparent, is I think an absolute 
mystery in its processes. How the hand will rise and fall or the eye 
see at the direction of a mental effort is unknown alike to the anato- 
mist, the chemist and the physicist. They only know that such inter- 
action takes place. So long as this interaction is limited to the relation 
of the mind and the living tissues upon which it operates, it leaves 
undetermined whether the mind is an independent entity operating on 
the physical organism, as claimed by the idealists or whether it is 
simply an emanation from the development of the physical organism 
and ceases to exist when that organism ceases to live. It is at this 
point that it seems to me the moving of physical objects becomes of 
extreme importance. Whatever may be said of the relation between the 
mind and the living body, it cannot be said that the mind is an eman- 
ation or development from the so called dead matter of a four legged 
table. Now quite apart from the identity of the mentality that moves 
a table it is apparent that the intelligence that directs it is not a part 
of it in the same sense that it might be claimed that the mind is a part 
and product of the human organism. It goes and comes at will, exer- 
cising its physical control momentarily and instantly leaving the matter 
in the table dead and inert as before. 

The case reported by Dr. Bayley and which of course has its 
counterpart in thousands of other cases quite similar indicates that the 
mind does at times, without destruction of nerve tissue or muscle, cease 
646 
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to utilize some part of the organism and on suggestion retakes its 
possession and causes it to function. And here comes the importance 
of a complete scientific investigation of the problem of moving tables. 
For, if it be once established that the mind,—whether it be of a living 
person seated around the table or of some disembodied spirit is not 





of the slightest consequence in this line of thought,—can and does so 
far enter into connection with so called dead matter as to compel its 
movement in much the same way that the mind utilizes the organism of 
the body, it will go a long way to establish that the mind is independent 
of the body, for it is absolutely certain that the dwelling place of the 
mind is not in the table; it is simply a temporary use of it by the 
mind. 

I appreciate of course that much of the investigation with profes- 
sional mediums has been along this line but it has always sought some 
exhibition of rare character and has not been content to investigate 
the very simple thing that I am referring to. Crawford’s work in the 
Goligher case as a report necessarily laéks scientific verification as it 
is the experiment of the individual alone and rests upon his word. Or- 
thodox science refuses to accept upon such testimony. Other investiga- 
tions along the same lines are constantly seeking to establish the 
existence of a force operating upon matter without physical contact 
of the human organism and have invoked the professional medium or 
some well known psychic to get results. Consequently the scientific 
world looks askance, and, as in the case of Mrs. Crandon, rejects 
without being able to explain the modus operandi of producing the 
apparent phenomena. 

The thought I have in mind is that with any ordinary body of 
sitters of unquestioned integrity the phenomena of moving tables can 
be produced in such emphatic way as to permit the use of scientific in- 
struments that will determine beyond all cavil whether the pressure 
exercised by muscular means is sufficient to produce the attendant 
movement. 

In some slight experiments of my own many years ago I have 
observed two ladies of frail strength with their hands resting lightly 
upon a wooden table weighing perhaps fifty pounds exercising a force 
which a strong man could not resist. Such phenomena are I think quite 
common with others who have tried the same experiment. I was quite 
convinced that the force used was not muscular in this case but my 
observation and conviction counts for nothing in the absence of scien- 
tific mechanical tests which would determine the power exercised by the 
hands. The American Society has no doubt the facilities to make these 
tests and determine with entire accuracy the force exercised. 
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Apart from the bearing which the solution of this question would 
have upon the relation of the mind to the living body,—and I think we 
must agree that this bearing is more important than would at first 
appear,—the establishment of the phenomena itself would introduce 
a new force in nature which has not yet been acknowledged, and this 
alone would amply repay the effort and expense involved. 

While I have for a long time made no investigations or experiments 
and can re-examine the subject only from experiments of the past and 
subsequent reading, I think I can take a more accurate measure of the 
general line of inquiry from the present divorced relation than I could 
when in closer contact, and as a result of present contemplation I have 
reached the conclusion that a fertile field is being sadly neglected. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


A touching farewell lecture was given by Professor Charles Richet 
at the Paris Faculty of Medicine on June 24th. The occasion was the 
relinquishing of his work at the Sorbonne—work which he has so ably 
accomplished for many years. A full account’ of the lecture was pub- 
lished by La Presse Médicale on the 27th of the same month. Professor 
Richet emphasized the fact that metapsychics had become a science, 
even if some scientists of approved orthodoxy did not regard it as 
such. He admitted that the authenticity of some phases of phenomena 
(such as teleplasm) was not so well established as, say, cryptesthesia; 
but he personally was just as convinced of their reality. He concluded 
his lecture by stating that the new science was making extraordinary 
headway. Although he would never live to see metapsychics as one of 
the approved sciences, he was happy in the thought that he had anti- 
cipated it. 

# # * ~ * 

Mr. Julius Zancig, the American vaudeville “ thought-reader,” can 

be just as entertaining with his pen as he is when he is doing his act. 





*See also, Un Savant—Une Cuvre, by Dr. E. Osty, in the Revue Métapsychique 
for July—August (No. 4) 1925. 
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Having made a tour in Europe, he is now telling his fellow-magicians 
all about it. Referring to some of the “ miracles ” he did, he says: 

“The most difficult tests to which we have been subjected, however, 
were those which were held under the auspices of the Society for 
Psychical Research in this country [England]. ..... The conditions 
before the S. P. R. were most stringent, and although we were making 
phenomena, everything was done to prevent any possibility of com- 
munication by means of code, either signs or speech. Mrs. Zancig was 
seated by a screen at the farthest end of the room. Two members of 
the party of investigators held her hands, and watched her carefully 
to see if they could detect any means by which she could receive any sort 
of signals. Then twelve of the party each drew some diagram or de- 
sign upon a piece of plain card, each one drawing precisely what they 
[sic] liked. The cards were then placed in envelopes which were sealed, 
and the whole lot were placed in a black bag and thoroughly mixed so 
that no one could possibly know any particular card. Then one of the 
party selected an envelope which was handed to me unopened. I 
opened it and withdrew the card. It was one of the conditions of the 
experiment that neither of us was to speak or make any sound. After 
removing the card I conveyed a mental impression of the diagram which 
I found upon it to my wife, who promptly reproduced a replica of the 
design behind the screen..... After my demonstration before the 
S. P. R., I was approached by several members who wanted to provide 
us with a home and livelihood in this country entirely at their expense 
for the sole purpose of having us handy at any moment to produce 
before any committee of scientists or investigators who might care to 
put us to the test.” 

The idea of the Society for Psychical Research adopting profess- 
ional magicians in order that their “ phenomena ” can be shown “ at 
a moment’s notice” to any scientist who happened to drop in is 
distinctly funny. 


* * * * * 


Messrs. William Heinemann (Medical Books), Ltd., send me their 
Abrams’ Methods of Diagnosis and T'reatment, edited by Sir James 
Barr, the eminent physician, which is just publshed at 5 shillings net. 
Sir James has studied the Electronic treatment for many years and 
knew Abrams personally. He says “ I never saw Abrams examine a pa- 
tient, and I had no means of checking his work except by repeating it 
myself. I never failed to duplicate any of his experiments on the first 
trial.” He scoffs at the orthodox doctors for being too ignorant to in- 


? Adventures in Many Lands, in the Sphinz, Kansas City, June, 1925, p. 129. 
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vent anything: “There is not a médical man alive who could have discov- 
ered wireless telephony, and it seems almost impossible to tune the ordi- 
nary medical mind to observed facts..... Mr. Fleming, who invented 
the thermionic valve, is still Mr. Fleming; yet we have honors and 
wealth showered on many medical men who never discovered anything, 
and never will to the crack of doom.” The bulk of the book is devoted 
to case reports and the methods employed in diagnosis and cures, the 
last chapter being the Report on the electrical properties of an oscillo- 
clast, by Professor Taylor Jones of Bangor University. The book 
is being handled in America by the Universalist Publishing Company, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
* * * + + 

Readers of this Journal will remember that in my account of the 
experiments with Willy Schneider in Vienna, I stated that permission 
was being sought to found a Psychical Research Society in the Aus- 
trian capital. I also mentioned incidentally that the practice of 
hypnosis was illegal. We now learn through the Exchange Telegraph 
Company that “ occultist research in Austria has received its death- 
blow by the decree of the Government, based upon the opinion of the 
famous nerve specialist, Professor Wagner von Jauregg, forbidding 
the formation of societies for spiritualistic research.” 

If “ spiritualistic research ” is officially dead, scientific psychical 
research is very much alive, and on my desk as I write these lines is a 
copy of the Neues Wiener Journal for August 17th which publishes, 
under the general heading of Wissenschaft und Geheimphinomene, a 
whole page of articles by Wilhelm Wrchovszky, Dr. Adolf Weiss, and 
Hugo Kramer dealing with phenomena of Stella C. and other mediums. 

Wilhelm Wrehovszky writes me asking permission to publish an 
edition of Stella C. in Vienna; and Ottokar Fischer, the well-known 
illusionist, in a long letter informs me that he is about to collect ma- 
terial for a biography of “ Dr.” Slade, the slate-writer: a work well 
suited to a conscientious magician who is not obsessed with the idea that 
all phenomena must be fraudulent. All this psychic activity in Vienna 
does not point to psychical research as having received its death-blow: 
and the alleged ban will simply have the effect of stimulating interest 
in occult matters. 

* + * * * 

The Belfast Society for Psychical Research is doing good work and 
wishes to co-operate with its English confréres. In a letter to the Na- 
tional Laboratory of Psychical Research, London, the President, 
(Colonel Berry), writes: “ We are anxious and willing to co-operate 
with the National Laboratory in every way we can, and hope our 
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wishes will be reciprocated..... An exchange of mediums is suggested, 
and other things in which the two Societies can be helpful to each other 
will crop up from time to time.” At the time of writing they are ex- 
perimenting with Munnings, the trumpet medium. 


* * * * * 


Der Kampf um die Metapsychik by M. René Sudre (Johannes 
Baum, Pfullingen in Wiirttemberg, 60 Pfg), has now appeared as the 
eighth volume of the Wiener Parapsychische Bibliothek. M. Sudre 
gives a concise history of psychical research, with accounts of the 
phenomena of many mediums, including Eva C., Kluski, Willy Schnei- 
der, etc., etc. Herr Ubald Tartaruga contributes an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of M. Sudre and an account of his work. 

* + * > * 

Sir Oliver Lodge in the Daily Express of July 23rd contributes an 
interesting article, Evolution In Everything, which was inspired by 
the “ Monkeyville ” prosecution—a case which was very largely com- 
mented upon by the press of Great Britain. Sir Oliver says: 

“We cannot legislate as to the method of Creation by trying to 
impose our own ideas of what is fitting; we have to ascertain what is 
and what has been. ‘Time seems of the essence of the problem; and 
evolution signifies a gradual development, a gradual growth in value, 
so that things become more and more adapted to their conditions and 
surroundings. These changes are matters of fact, not of theory; and 
it was on the basis of fact that Darwin formulated his famous (though 
confessedly incomplete) hypothesis.” 

Sir Oliver points out that: ** The opposite to evolution is stagnation, 
which would mean the abandonment of hope. Evolution is a discovery 
full of hope. We know more or less what we are, we know not what we 
shall be..... *” Sir Oliver concludes: 

“For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 

suns.” 

“This, generalized, is the message of evolution. Why, then, should 
it be opposed? The opposition is probably due to the fear that half- 
fledged theories, imperfect and possibly mistaken, shall be inflicted on 
youth by teachers with inadequate knowledge. We are always jealous 
of what shall be imparted to youth. We do not wish children to be 
troubled prematurely with certain facts, nor do we wish them to be 
introduced to a subject—to take one example, that of psychical re- 
search—the truths of which have not yet been thoroughly explored 
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and accepted by science. And there may be some who feel that Dar- 
winistic explanations are so incomplete that they are unsuited for 
authoritative instruction of docile youth.” 

- . - * - 

The Daily Mail for August 25th publishes a letter from a “ Country 
Parson ” who gives an account of what he imagines must be the shortest 
ghost story on record. He says: 

“The other night, while we sat in semi-darkness watching the flick- 
ering fire, we took it in turns to try to produce that delicious quiver 
which comes from nothing but a good ghost story. 

“Many were told, but I am not sure that the shortest, told by the 
doctor, was not the best. 

*** A woman awoke in the night,’ he said, ‘ with an uncanny feeling 
that she was not alone. There seemed to be some vague presence in 
the room. Terrified, she reached for the matches—and they were put 
into her hand!’ ” 

But there is even a shorter ghost story than the one related by the 
worthy parson: Two men were in a train. Suddenly one of them 
exclaimed: “I don’t believe in ghosts.” “ Don’t you?” said the other, 
and vanished! 

* ~ * - * 

Of the many curious experiences which I have had from time to 
time, one of the strangest occurred only a few days ago. 

One morning in the middle of August I was walking down the Strand 
and stopped to look in an optician’s window. Almost at the same 
moment a gentleman, accompanied by a lady and a youth, asked me if 
I could direct him to another optician in the Strand who was adver- 
tising a particular make of field-glass. I gave him the desired infor- 
mation, and we had a little chat about the technical details of various 
types of binoculars. Suddenly he exclaimed: “ Are you connected 
with the optical trade?” I replied that I took merely an academic 
interest in the science of optics, and remarked that he would never 
guess what I was particularly interested in. He said “ Don’t be too 
sure—I’m a thought-reader, and if I am not mistaken, you, too, are 
interested in psychic matters!” To say I was surprised is to put it 
very mildly indeed—I was astounded. 

My new acquaintance, who turned out to be Mr. A. S. Aldrich, 
Jr., of Takapau, New Zealand, is touring Europe with his wife and 
son, and he told me that he felt impelled to speak to me as I was look- 
ing in the optician’s window. He said he knew instantly that I was 
engaged in the investigation of the occult, and could not resist the 
opportunity of proving it. Since he was eight years old Mr. Aldrich 
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has been clairvoyant, but he is now losing the faculty. He related some 
very extraordinary incidents illustrating his gift—stories which were 
vouched for by his wife and son. I will relate one episode which comes 
under the category of what Professor Richet would call “ accidental; 
cryptesthesia,” and which really is a case of premonition or prevision. 

Mr. Aldrich—who is a large landowner in New Zealand—one day 
saw clairvoyantly a relation of his (a niece, I think), laid out as if 
for burial, and, as*is his custom, wrote in his diary a detailed account 
of the vision. They had recently heard from the girl, and there was 
then no suggestion that she was not in good health. Three days after 
Mr. Aldrich saw the vision, they received a wire to say that the girl 
had that day met with an accident and had died. Really, after our 
extraordinary meeting in the Strand, the incident I have related does 
not seem so very strange. 

+ + * > + 

What was described as a “ psychic comedy ” was broadcast from 
the Daventry (5 XX), radio station on August 25th. The playlet, 
by Lord Dunsany, was entitled “The Glittering Gate” and related 
how two burglars, having “ passed over,” are made to expiate their 
sins on the Gilbertian principle of “ making the punishment fit the 
crime.” One burglar, a drunkard in earth life, is made to spend his 
time in opening mountains of bottles of beer which, directly they are 
uncorked, prove to be empty. The other burglar is driven to distrac- 
tion by being compelled to break through innumerable “ glittering 
gates” in the vain endeavor to reach the Celestial Sphere—only to 
find that there is everlastingly one more golden “ crib” to “ crack.” 

Another psychic play entitled “ Fires Divine,” by Rosaline Rosso- 
mer, is shortly being staged at the New Scala Theatre. The play is 
described by the promoting syndicate (Altiora Ltd.), as “ embodying 
the essential message of the spiritual movements of today, namely, 
Psychic Science, Theosophy, New Thought, etc. ‘ Fires Divine’ pro- 
claims the brotherhood of humanity and its divine possibilities, exhibit- 
ing the latent powers and faculties in man which are now coming to 
ee The super-woman makes her first appearance on the stage.” 

At Wyndham’s Theatre, on August 26th was given the first per- 
formance of a powerful psychological problem called ** The Offence,” 
by Mordaunt Shairp. The play, which reminded one of the work of 
John Galsworthy and Ibsen, concerns a boy who is thrashed into 
insensibility by his father for breaking a Chinese bowl on which was a 
picture of a repulsive-looking Chinaman. When the boy recovers he 
has no consciousness of what has happened, but grows into manhood 
tortured by the shadow of memory of a face which terrorizes him. 
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By accident, he comes across a similiar bowl and in an ungovernable 
impulse smashes it. The memory of the thrashing then comes back 
to him, and he realizes that the visage that had haunted him was the 


vision of the infuriated face of his father. The play had a magnificent — 


reception. 
* + - * . 

The Gospel According to St. Doyle is the name of a 114 page 
article in Truth for August 12th. The criticism Was inspired by the 
publication of Sir Arthur’s pamphlet, The Early Christian Church 
and Modern Spiritualism.’ The author of the article admits that it 
is quite a clever pamphlet, the gist of which is “ the assumption that 
Christ was a great ‘ Psychic ’—which is as much as to say a great 
medium—and that his miracles were psychic phenomena on all fours 
with those produced by our modern spiritualists.” The writer con- 
tinues, “ Who but an obsessed spiritualist could possibly urge that the 
healing of the sick or the raising of the dead was essentially on all fours 
with levitation of a trumpet or the projection of an article of furniture 
from one side of the room to the other?” However, the critic admits 
that the spiritualists mean well: “ That the spiritualists should have 
adopted Christ’s teaching for their moral code is, of course, all to the 
good; and every Christian, even the most ecclesiastically orthodox, 
will wish them well in that department of their activities. But when 
they attempt to represent Christ as a distinguished member of their 
own fraternity, they can only strike most people as laboring under 
a singularly perverted view of the actual facts.” 

As a commentary upon the changing attitude of the British Press 
to psychic matters during the last few years, it is rather amusing to 
note that where T'ruth at one time denied the possibility of psychic 
phenomena and said they all could be accounted for by delusion, fraud, 
and self-deception; now our veracious contemporary grudgingly ac- 
cepts the phenomena, but calls them a “ mass of trivialities,” “ futile,” 
“ purposeless,” etc. Well, we are getting on! 

+ - . ~ * 


A Sorbonne Professor of Mathematics, M. Charles Henry, declares 
that he has discovered with mathematical certainty that the human, 
personality persists after death; in fact, that one’s soul passes to 
another. In an interview with M. Henri de Korab, a representative 
of the Paris Matin, in the issue of August 27th, the Professor states: 

“I believe that I have arrived at conclusions that must reassure 
people with faith who have the religious spirit and who yet feel rather 





*12 pp, 3d. net, at the Psychic Bookshop, Victoria Street, London, S. W. 
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hesitating and who fear to be merely superstitious because, being more 
or less educated, they doubt whether their belief would stand scientific 
analysis. 

“T have acquired the certainty, by purely scientific methods, that 
the inventors of religion—and I make no distinction between existing 
religions—were in reality the precursors of science, and had an intuition 
of the truth. Hitherto, it has been agreed by scientists that when a 
man dies he dies for good, and that with his burial all is ended. That 
isan error. A few patient experiments accessible to all who know how 
to handle the necessary appliances will be sufficient to prove this. 

“IT do not claim to have discovered an instrument to measure the 
soul, but it exists. It is the apparatus which measures the radiation 
of bodies. Every body, it is well established, possesses a kind of 
irradiant force—a lamp, for example, or a stove for central heating, 
or a fruit tree heated by the sun. You can calculate this radiation. 
It is due to electro-magnetic elements of the earth’s attraction. 

“ But if you make your calculations conscientiously, you run up 
against the unknown quantity, a force that is neither this nor that. 
Repeat your calculations ten times or a hundred times during whole 
nights of study, and you will always encounter this unknown quantity, 
which can be identified, but which remains insensible, so ideally fluid 
as to defy all the scales and all the microscopes in existence, but yet 
glowing with impressive constancy. These things are what I term 
‘biological resonators.’ 


“we 





And one dies?” queried the interviewer. 

“* But one does not die,’ retorted the mathematician. ‘ These 
things are too subtle to bother themselves with the physico-chemical 
process of death. What becomes of them? They go away and, seeing 
that there is nothing else they can do, they seek another envelope in 
order again to find equilibrium and harmony. We never die entirely. 
What is particularly yourself in you, that little something which gives 
you a personality among the millions of your kind, is perfectly im- 
mortal. You pass your soul on to another. That is all—and I hope 
that yours will find a good place and mine also.” 

* - * * * 

American readers of this Journal will be especially interested in the 
fact that Princess Wahletka, the “ world renowned Indian seeress and 
psychologist,” has just published her “ life story ” and reminiscences,* 
which is really a book dealing with her clever performances as thought- 


reader and clairvoyante on the vaudeville stage. There are several 
‘ Lifting the Veil, by Princess Wahletka, from the authoress. Albert Road, New 
Malden, Surrey, England, 5 shillings net. 
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incidents related in which Wahletka tells us she was a successful pro- 
phet: “ In 1912 I saw the great countries of Europe engaged in a dread- 
ful war, and I saw that it would have its beginning within two years 
after the time. I told the people of America—and they remember my 
words to this day.” And during the war she “ saw ” many things of 
such a private and confidential nature that “the Government of 
America requested that I should speak no more about these things.” 
During her act, in which she in assisted by her husband, she tells us 
that the questions chiefly asked by women are “ Will I marry, and 
when?”’; “ Will I have a baby?”; “ Does my husband love me?”’, etc.— 
very human and all that, but there is little of the “ lifting of the veil” 
in her obvious replies. As a medium Wahletka states she has astounded 
thousands of persons, and that her many successful answers have been 
ascribed to “ actual communications from spirits of the dead.” Dr. 
Edwin F. Bowers, 564, Riverside Drive, New York, supplies an 
Introduction in which he tells us that Wahletka’s (who is a daughter 
of an Indian princess and a white father) “ accuracy in telepathy 
is almost unbelievable—I should say almost 100% perfect. Her ability 
to foretell the future is, according to tabulations made in several 
hundred cases, more than 85% correct.” She is continually surrounded 
by ghosts which she sees as plainly as human beings. Sometimes they 
make themselves a nuisance. On page 86 she says: “ In March, 1922, 
the manager of the Hotel M., West 49th St., New York, where I had 
lived for a number of years, came to me and asked that I give up my 
apartment as his guests complained that they were utterly unable to 
get a moment’s rest at night ” because of the hullaballoo. Shortly after, 
a couple of ghosts strolled in and the Princess spoke very strongly to 
them, explaining her dilemma. They promised to tell “ the others” 
and the manager had no further cause for complaint as to the conduct 
of his unseen, but noisy guests. I cannot imagine anyone’s being con- 
verted to spiritualism by a perusal of the book, which is really nothing 
more than an excellent advertisement for Princess Wahletka. 
~ * . . * 

Dr. Charles Sampson, of 48, Harley Street, London, W. 1., sends 
me, under date of August 28th, the following letter which is self-ex- 
planatory: 

* Dear Mr. Price, 

“ This letter, I trust, brings you a very great and pleasant surprise. 

“Last night I was fortunate enough, through my private medium, 
to get into communication with our mutual friend, Dr. Gustave Geley, 
and he sent you through me this message: ‘ Tell him from me to be 
very careful not to admit to the Laboratory [National Laboratory 
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of Psychical Research, London] any undesirable investigator—es- 
pecially those who approach the subject wanting in religious respect 
or who in the past and present are in the habit of opening the door to 
the flippant undesirables, thereby inviting all and sundry on the other 
side to play the fool. This subject is far too sacred to be associated 
with anyone who is not absolutely faithful and sincere.’ He also told 
me to tell you that he is engaged in the same work on the other side 
as he was pursuing at the clinic [Dr. Sampson means the Institut, of 
course], in Paris, and that any help he can give you or me he will 
gladly afford. He seemed keener than ever he was on this side—and 
that is saying a lot—to help our investigators from the other side. He 
is also so situated that he has the willing and practical co-operation’ 
of a large circle of friends with him who are going to help him in his 
work of communication and revelation. He spoke of certain people 
whose names I cannot mention in writing—persons of whom we must 
have the greatest apprehension, but whose identity I will disclose to 
you at our next meeting. 

“TI do not know whether the Doctor has communicated before or 
not since he passed over, but the manifestation was so strong, and his 
desire to co-operate, and his joy at being able to, that I can honestly 
say it was the most wonderful sitting I have ever had. Let me know 
when you can come to a séance..... as the Doctor is most anxious to 
communicate with you.” 

I should like to mention that Dr. Charles Sampson is a very old and 
prominent member of the Magic Circle, London (of which Mr. Maskel- 
yne is President), and is a very well-known amateur conjurer who is 
not easily deceived. He and Dr. Geley were great friends. 

+ + * * - 

The “Land of Mist,” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s psychic serial 
which is running through the pages of the Strand Magazine, is creating 
considerable interest among the British reading public. The “ plot ” 
is of the quest of Edward Malone, a journalist, for the truth in Spiri- 
tualism and psychical research. Romance and science, history and 
mystery, fact and fiction are all so nicely blended in this most readable 
story, that the uninterested layman, who perhaps would yawn over the 
pages of this Journal, absorbs with avidity similar fare when so appe- 
tizingly served up by Sir Arthur. In the September installment is an 
excellent description of a materializing séance held at the “ stately 
Victorian house at Holland Park” and one does not have to be a 
Sherlock Holmes to identify in “ Mrs. Ogilvy, a kindly Scottish lady,” 
the person of Mrs. Barbara McKenzie; and little imagination is re- 
quired in order to recognize several other characters, which include 
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our old friend, Professor Challenger. The story will eventually be 
issued in book form. 
* * * - . 

The Rev. D. C. Beatty, of Minneapolis, Kansas, draws my attention 
to a lapsus calami in my Willy Schneider report—a slip I had already 
noticed when too late. On page 434, line 10, of the August issue, it is 
stated: “the screen was pushed up to the wall again.” The word 
* wall” should, of course, read “* couch,” as is obvious from the dia- 
gram of the séance room. 

* * * * * * 


Mr. Hannen Swaffer, in the Christian Spiritualist for September 
23rd, has some amusing things to say about the present head of the 
Maskelyne family. Ina recent Note I called attention to the fact that 
young Maskelyne admitted he had never attended a séance: 

* Not long ago, I met, in Dennis Bradley’s office in Bond Street, 
Clive Maskelyne, a member of that medium-exposing family, whose 
conjuring tricks get so much free publicity every time they ‘ expose’ 
anything. There had been some sort of a challenge between Bradley 
and Maskelyne, and I happened to call in, just in time to hear Maskel- 
yne, who admitted that he had never been to a séance, say that he 
could not imitate George Valiantine’s voices, although he thought he 
could do the tambourine parts. Valiantine does not use a tambourine; 
but then Maskelyne wouldn’t know. 

* I took occasion to talk quite severely to the young man Maskelyne 
in the presence of Bradley and a reporter from the Daily Sketch. I 
asked him why he dared to waste our time—the time of intelligent, 
successful men with much greater reputations than his own—by coming 
along with a lot of bunk conjuring tricks. I told him that his enter- 
tainment at the St. George’s Hall was one of the most childish, stupid, 
non-intelligent and pitifully asinine things I had ever seen. 

*** Tf you have so much brains,’ I said, ‘ why on earth don’t you go 
back and improve your conjuring entertainment? Then, perhaps, I 
will condescend sufficiently to come along and see it. In the meantime, 
don’t waste our time.’ 





* Very humbly, with scarcely a word, he walked away, an ‘ exposer’ 
of mediums no longer. There was no proud challenge in his soul that 
day. He went back to his Pepper’s Ghost show, or whatever it is, so 
that the childish audience could applaud, as usual. 

** Now that the Chamber of Horrors is burned down, his audiences, 
no doubt, are larger than they were when Crippen’s model was on view 
at Madame Tussaud’s.” 


Mr. Hannen Swaffer might have told young Maskelyne that the 
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“wigging ” he was giving him was nothing to what his grandfather, 
John Nevil Maskelyne, received at the hands of Dr. George Sexton. 
At the Cavendish Rooms, London, on June 15th, 1873, Dr. Sexton, 
(then editor of the Spiritual Magazine) before an audience that packed 
the hall to suffocation, soundly rated Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke 
and * Dr.” Lynn, another professional conjurer,—who were present— 
for two solid hours. Dr. Sexton duplicated the performances of the 
conjurers, at the same time exposing every trick of the professional 
magicians, who were furious at the public’s becoming aware of their 
secrets. Dr. Sexton informed his audience that unless Mr. Maskelyne 
removed from his programs the libels relating to spiritualists and 
spiritualism, he would continue to expose all his tricks, of which he 
had acquired the correct modus operandi. Mr. Maskelyne deleted the 
offending phrases.* 


*See Spirit-Mediums and Conjurers, by George Sexton, M.A., LL.D., London, J. 
Burns, 1873. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A QUESTION OF PRIORITY 


To tHE Epiror or THE JourNAL, A. S. P. R.: 


In several late issues of the Journal, attention has been called to 
the interesting work of Professor Hans Driesch, (see especially 
Journal, May, 1925, and June,—in the article by Mr. Stanley de 
Brath, p. 329). Driesch’s book “ The Science and Philosophy of the 
Organism,” in two volumes, was issued in 1908 and 1909, while his 
“History and Theory of Vitalism ” did not appear until 1914. Berg- 
son’s * Creative Evolution ” was issued in 1911; and Geley’s “* From 
the Unconscious to the Conscious ” in 1920. All these books advocated 
the vitalistic theory, partly upon physiological and partly upon 
metaphysical grounds, and have been extensively quoted since. In all 
of them the light which this interpretation of the observed facts might 
throw upon psychical phenomena has been either hinted at or openly 
declared. All of which has been most helpful to the psychical re- 
searcher, because of the theoretic objections to these phenomena which 
are thereby removed. 

Purely as a matter of historic priority, however, may I be permitted 
to point out that, in my “ Vitality, Fasting and Nutrition,” published 
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in 1908, I advanced a series of facts and arguments along very similar 
lines, worked out in considerable detail, and likewise pointed out their 
possible bearing upon psychical research? (pp. 302-303). I did the 
same thing in the Journal of the American S. P. R., in an article 
entitled “ Vitality and Psychical Research,” Vol II, April, 1908; and 
likewise in the “ Annals of Psvychical Science,” August, 1908,— 
in an article entitled “ Vitality and the Law of Conservation.” I again 
drew special attention to the possible influence of this theory upon 
psychical phenomena in an article entitled “ Concerning Abnormal 
Mental Life,” in the Annals for August, 1909. I think I may claim a 
certain priority, therefore, in building up a lengthy defence of vitalism 
upon purely physiological grounds, on the one hand, and in insisting 
upon the bearing of this theory upon psychical phenomena, on the 
other. I should be obliged if you would insert this communication in 
the Journal,—purely as a historical document, involving no other 
motive or purpose. 


New York. HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


DR. CRANDON RESPONDS 
To THE Epiror or THE JouRNAL, A. S. P. R. 

Concerning Dr. McDougall’s letter in the September number of 
your Journal, allow me to make three comments: 

1. Photographs of ectoplasm which has appeared in the presence 
of “ Margery ” now number over fifty. As I have said elsewhere in 
print, these photographs may be studied freely by anyone, earnest- 
minded, at Lime Street at any time. 

2. I beg to recall to the Professor’s mind that no form of enlarge- 
ment or projection on the screen would bring out any details which 
the eye cannot discover in the original plate. Magnification only 
separates the particles of silver on the plate. 

3. At the best, a so-called “expert” could only say of the 
ectoplasm “It looks like this or that.” He could make no positive 
statement. 

The points made in my July article were wisely avoided by the 
Professor. 


Boston L. R. G. Crandon 


THAT PSYCHIC ODOR 
To THe Epiror or THE JourNAL, A. S. P. R. 
I have read with some care the article beginning on page 528 of 
the Journal for September which treats of the “apparent case of 
psychic odor ” and am somewhat suprised that neither in the body of 
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Miss Salton’s account or in the questions sent her is there any refer- 
ence in particular to the conditions of the atmosphere as to dampness 
or dryness when the odor of tobacco became stronger or weaker, as the 
case might be. Was it sometimes damp and sometimes dry? There is 
allusion to the odor as being more pronounced when in contrast with 
fresh cold air, but that is different. Odors come and go, so far as 
our perception of them is concerned, and the state of the atmosphere 
in the respect I have mentioned has a lot to do with whether they may 
be noticed or not. 

Taking the whole Salton case into consideration I can not see much 
that is strange in it. I am some smeller myself. In certain quarters 
here which I am in the habit of visiting, a couple of rather large scrap- 
books lie on a table for general inspection. I started recently to look 
one of them through, but soon had to desist on account of the horrible 
smell that came from between the leaves, and yet, I have no doubt that 
many people had examined them without being offended in the least. I 
think also that one may imagine odors more readily than some other 
things, or may be easily mistaken as to their source. The missionary’s 
friends in China who took care of his cat for a while in his absence were 
very glad when he got back, for they thought it had a “ sort of Amer- 
ican smell.” Perhaps in fact it had, and then again perhaps. 

Beware of women; they have strange notions. Odors have their 
peculiar ways also. One coaxing day when the coldness of winter had 
so far withdrawn itself that mortals were beginning to come out and 
sniff the air I took an open trolley car far into the country. As we 
came into a broad stretch there floated to my nostrils a most delicious 
waft of fragrance. Ah! said I, the spring is really here. However, 
shifting my seat a trifle I discovered that the young lady directly in 
front of me had just taken in a fresh quid of chewing gum! Alas, how 
often do we miss it on our guess. 

Boston, Mass. Epwarp L. Morris. 


A PSYCHIC DRUG 
To THE Epiror oF THE JouRNAL, A. S. P. R. 


I am taking the liberty of sending you the enclosed excerpt from 
a book which recently fell into my hands and which may have escaped 
your notice. Aside from this excerpt, the book contains nothing but a 
rather matter-of-fact account of an exploration in the headwaters of 
the Amazon. I know nothing about Mr. Domville-Fife, the author, 
except that he seems to be an indefatigable explorer and travel-writer. 
The book was picked up by a man who is shortly to head a photo- 


graphic expedition into the Amazon country. The book is “ Among 
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Wild Tribes of the Amazons,” page 228, et seq.-- By Charles W. 
Domville-Fife. Published by Seeley, Service & Co., Limited, 196 
Shaftesbury Ave., London. The quotation follows: 

“Among the little known Carijonas of the Caqueta region of 
Colombia, which adjoins the Putumayo district, a curious potion is 
made from a plant called Yagé, which grows wild and in considerable 
abundance in the thick and unhealthy forest. Preparations of yagé 
have not only proved beneficial in cases of beri-beri, now known to be 
a deficiency disease due to extreme anaemia, but they have also the 
curious effect of placing any one who takes them in a condition in which 
full consciousness is lost, and the subconscious mind is thus open to 
receive telepathic communication! 

* This may sound incredible, but there is considerable evidence that 
such is the case. The first discovery was made in 1912 by Dr. R. Z. 
Bayon, who penetrated into this difficult region and actually prepared 
the yagé mixture used by the savage Carijonas Indians and their 
medicine men. He experimented with it upon himself and also on native 
sufferers from beri-beri, curing all those who took it. In order to 
prove its telepathic effects, Colonel C. Morales, commanding a military 
detachment in a neighboring district, volunteered for the experiment, 
and Dr. Bayon has publicly reported that his patient immediately 
became conscious of the death of his father and the illness of a sister 
living in another part of Colombia, and divided by hundreds of miles of 
impenetrable forest. The doctor adds that Colonel Morales was very 
weak at the time through lack of proper food, and that he was of a 
nervous and intelligent disposition. It was a month later that a courier 
reached the outpost in which the experiment took place bearing letters 
containing the news of the death and illness at the time stated by 
Colonel Morales in the subconscious state. Dr. Bayon calls the crude 
precipitates he then used * Telepatina,” and commends this mysterious 
plant to explorers and scientists in these regions. 

“Some of these Carijonas Indians, who are supposed to number 
about 50,000, cross the Caqueta into the Trans-Putumayo, and they 
admit manufacturing a kind of beverage with a bluish tinge from the 
climbing plant they refer to as yagé, of which there appear to be four 
varieties, all with similar characteristics. The medicine men make high- 
ly concentrated solutions by evaporation. Although called by the 
generic name of “ Carijonas,” these Indians really belong to many dif- 
ferent tribes, each with a dialect of its own, but several who were 
questioned agreed as to the use and mental effects of this mysterious 
drug. 


“It first dims the vision and sensibilities. Madness appears to fol- 
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low—whether through continued imbibing or as a result of a first dose 
has not yet been established—and in the delirium of the insane state, 
men imagine themslves to be beasts of the forest, often living for days 
alone in the thick undergrowth, and tearing to pieces any one who 
approaches them. This may, quite conceivably, be due to its effects on 
the savage mind. In later stages the victim becomes semi-cataleptic, 
but is able to describe events of which he can never have either seen 
or heard in full consciousness. European cities, music, and current 
events have been pictured in detail unprovided for by the meagre 
vocabulary of the native dialect, and only possible of communication 
with the aid of rough drawings. Among the half-caste rubber gatherers 
who have entered these remote forests, several have become addicted 
to this curious dope, partly because it dulls their sensibilities, especially 
where pain, hunger and fatigue are concerned, and affords relief from 
beri-beri, but also on account of its curious effects, which they describe 
as enabling them to live far away from the sombre and unhealthy 
forests. 

“In one small native village on the Alto Caqueta, a white man who 
has become a slave to these mysterious drugs is living the life of a 
savage. He is the cacique, or chief, of a sub-tribe of the Andokes. 
Educated in Europe, he went to this region twenty-five years ago, and 
to-day he joins in the hideous orgies of the wild men. Incredible as 
this story of the mysterious yagé may sound to those unacquainted with 
the curious poisons used in the great forests of the Amazon, it should 
be remembered that the coca used by the Aymara Indians for unknown 
centuries now yields the “white snow” of science and civilized 
debauchery, and that the witch doctors and caboclo healers of these 
forests employ, for a multitude of common ailments, far more potent 


medicines than are known to, or used by, civilized scientists.” i 
New York CHARLES SARVER. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 

touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


In Psychische Studien for June is reported a most impressive case of a 
“ possessed ” child in Talpa, Roumania. This thirteen year old girl, Leonore 
Zugun, is thought by the people to be bewitched, while the newspapers say 
she is insane. When she is at home stones are thrown in the windows, 
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dishes rise up in the air from the shelves and fall to the floor broken, and 
when the pieces are thrown out the window they return immediately. The 
girl’s hair disappeared from her head and was burned in the fireplace before 
the eyes of tiie family, leaving her bald. Such are the reports of the 
“ Spukphanomene in Talpa” gathered chiefly from the newspapers. However, 
Herr Oberstleutnant Konecny, author of the report, has satisfied himself that 
it is a genuine psychic case, and that the phenomena are telekinetic apports 
and levitations. 

In the next number Herr F. Grunewald furnishes the first hand obser- 
vations on these extraordinary phenomena which the June number left us 
desiring. His report is brief but to the point. He spent three weeks in 
Talpa and is evidently deeply impressed by what he saw. Most of his 
observations are to be published elsewhere, but he states that he witnessed 
apports in normal daylight with the girl and himself entirely alone on a 
veranda. It is most unfortunate that he found her in an insane asylum, 
to which she had been committed because of these phenomena alone, other 
evidences of abnormality being entirely wanting. 

Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz in the June number discusses a graphometric 
system for the identification of personality by handwriting, a system elab- 
orated by Wilhelm Langenbruch: It is claimed that certain space proportions 
exist in all the handwriting, and in other movements as well, of each individ- 
ual. These space proportions express a “ personal rhythm” of each individ- 


ual and offer a “ mathematically exact” basis for identification. The value. 


of such a system for the identification of mediumistic writings, drawings, 
or paintings is urged. Doubtless such a method would be of value if 
it exists. Too few specific details are given by Dr. G. to permit one to pass 
on the reality of the so-called “space proportions,’ to say nothing of the 
“personal rhythm.” 


Josef Peter both interests us and, quite unintentionally, amuses us in 
his article in the Psychische Studien for July. The interesting thing in 
particular is his subject: Is the magician essential to the discovery of fraud in 
psychic investigation? His view is that we must doubt all mediums and so 
control them as to render fraud impossible. He thinks this possible and that 
even the professional magicians cannot produce good mediumistic phenomena 
when subjected to the rigid searchings and control under which the good 
medium is placed. Consequently, he thinks the magician not an essential in 
this role. So far we take him seriously. 

As an illustration, however, of the tendency of the medium to take 
advantage of extremely poor control, and of the part the magician can play 
in straightening things out, Peter cites the investigation of Margery by the 
Scientific American. He calls it a very unscientific attempt, comparing very 
unfavorably with the control measures of Schrenck-Notzing. The hero of 
the illustration, who steps in, saves'the day for Truth, and exposes the medium 
just in the nick of time, is, of course, Houdini. His pamphlet attempting 
to expose Margery which was taken lightly in most psychic circles apparently 
was taken seriously by Herr Peter. Would it not be well if P.’s attitude of 
doubt be extended so as to include both the medium and the investigator? 
Possibly when better informed on the facts of the Margery case he will go 
farther than merely to consider the magician as a non-essential in psychical 
research, in one particular case, at least. 

The genuineness of the Stanislawa P. mediumship is discussed in the May 
number, the reports of Dr. Schwab and Dr. von Rutkowski reviewed and 
criticized, and the views of the author, Dr. Haken, President of the D. S. W. 
O. himself, presented. Her phenomena are telekinetic, with some material- 
ization. They are produced while the medium is behind a curtain, bound 
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by a rope, the ends of which are held by sitters. Most of the phenomena are 
produced in red light. 


Dr. von R. found that a magician could repeat the phenomena by freeing 
himself from the rope. Dr. Haken defends the medium by pointing out that 
this means only the possibility of fraud; that the materialization of the 
magician was of much different character from that of the medium. He 
emphasizes the fact that the burden of the resposibility lay with the experi- 
menters to see that the control was good enough completely to rule out fraud 
as a possibility. He assails the one-sided attitude of the press on the question. 


From this number it is learned that Prof. Oesterreich in the University 
of Tibingen and Prof. Ludwig in Freising are giving lectures in Psychic 
Science. Prof. Oskar Fischer of Prague gave a series of lectures in the 
winter of 1923-4 in the Psychiatric Clinic to medical students. The laughter 
and skepticism with which they were at first met gave way to interest and 
thoughtfulness as Prof. F. proceeded with the course. They were illustrated 
lectures on his experiments with Raphael Schermann. Are we harder to 
convince in this country or merely less attentive? 


The subject of telepathy is prominent in the May number of Psychische 
Studien. Prof. Zimmer of Berlin reviews in a thoroughgoing yet interesting 
manner the experiments on telepathy with dogs carried out chiefly by 
3echterew and reported by him in Vol. 8, 1924, of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychotherapie und Medizinische Psychologie. The investigations were 
carried out on two trained circus dogs, belonging to Durow, which could 
apparently add or subtract numbers when the answer was not more than nine. 


Bechterew soon found that the trainer had to know the result before the dogs 
could bark out the reply. 


Experiments were then planned by B. to determine the manner in which 
the result (the thought) was transmitted from the trainer to the dog. Now, 
D., the trainer, was able to make the dogs perform fairly complicated feats 
by holding the dog’s head between his hands and, with the thought in mind, 
gazing intently into the eyes of the dog. When released the animal would 
set about the task and perform it with despatch. Thus the dog could be 
made to go to the dining table, take a napkin from a specified place and 
return with the correct one. It could be directed to climb upon a stool, then 
to a table and scratch a picture which hung on the wall. Directions to go into 
another room and bark at a stuffed wolf were successfully carried out in the 
presence of B. He witnessed the dog’s going to a shelf and removing a 
specified book. These remarkable feats were done without hesitation and 
B. himself was able to direct the dog in the same manner as was D. the 
trainer. This was possible with D. out of the room, and with D. entirely 
ignorant of the task to be assigned. This seemed to eliminate the possibility 
that the succes is due to training or to clever signalling by the trainer. 

Then all muscular contact with the dog was avoided during the attempt at 
transmission, and next plates of wood, paraffin, metal, etc., were placed 
between the eyes of the dog and those of the man while the man, the agent, 
thought intently on the task to be performed. None of these measures pre- 
vented the transmission of the thought. In fact there was some evidence that 
the agent could leave the room immediately after the transmission or percep- 
tion period, before the feat was begun, without interfering with the success 
of the performance. These results taken together leave the reader concluding, 
if he accepts the facts, that there is here a demonstrated case of telepathy 
with dogs. B. is of that conclusion, while Zimmer, the writer, thinks more 
work should be done to render the question free from doubt. He recommends 
the animals for telepathic experiment on the ground that fraud is naturally 
eliminated. He discusses the Krall theory of “thinking” animals, which 
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ascribes to them high mental (geistige) activity, but Z. thinks the animals are 
probably influenced telepathically. 

In this number is also an article on the telepathic influence of objects 
by Dr. Brandt, Heidelberg. He cites cases from his own experience in which 
the presence of objects unknown to him had apparently introduced thoughts 
associated with them into his mind. Cases of this sort are especially hard 
to free from the suspicion of coincidence, and, as the editor points out in a 
footnote, the chance of telepathy from man to man must be completely ruled 
out before the influences could be attributed to the object. 

The translated report of Mrs. Sidgwick on the telepathy experiments 
of Prof. Gilbert Murray of Oxford University is running in Psychische 
Studien, July, August, and September numbers. Since this is already avail- 
able in the original English article no extensive review here is necessary. 
Owing to the position and character of the percipient and the obvious lack of 
a motive for fraudulent practice these experiments ought to carry some 
additional weight. The remarkable results reported are bound to impress 
the reader who accepts the facts stated, that either the Professor is wilfully 
deceiving or he is receiving thoughts telepathically. He believes the phenom- 
ena are telepathic, but does not associate them with the psychic field. Rather 
he thinks they are due to some sort of cerebral wave. Mrs. S. discusses the 
possibility of hyperaesthesia being the explanation, and cites some experi- 
ments which she believes are not explainable by this.—J. B. RHINE. 

* * * * * * 

Dr. P. Siinner, the editor of Psychische Studien, describes in the June 
number a series of sittings with Willy Schneider and Frau Silbert. In 
enthusiastic terms he tells of the lights, and materialization attempts occurring 
under good hand control and in dim red light from an adjoining room, in the 
case of Frau S. There was some conversation in French, a tongue supposedly 
unknown to the medium, and, later, in good sunlight, touches on the persons 
of the sitters. Other interesting incidents are reported. The article through- 
out rings more with enthusiasm than with caution and criticism, and presum- 
ably the author had no occasion to question the good faith of all concerned. 

A brief sketch of the career of the Warsaw medium Johann Guzik, and 
of his investigation by various experimentors is given by von Ludwig 
Szczepanski, in the June number. G. was a professional medium for years 
before he was investigated systematically. A comission of four Sorbonne 
professors investigated him in 1923, and reported unfavorably. Their report 
was based largely on negative evidence. ‘They did not catch him in fraud, 
but under their control there were few positive results. Dr. Geley and other 
investigators and university professors of Paris after a great number of 
sittings, however, reported favorably on Guzik. From S.’s own experience, 
during an investigation at Krakau, in which for the first time photographic 
pictures were taken, he is inclined to think G. fraudulent. One of the 
photographs showed conclusively that G. had freed an arm from the control, 
without arousing the suspicions of the controller. With this free hand the 
performances of the feats of the séance would have been simple. S.’s con- 
clusion is that G. possesses some ability which is declining with age and that 
he supplements his failing powers with trickery. 

In the same number Schrenck-Notzing severely criticizes the methods used 
by the Krakau experimentors in their investigation of Guzik. He says it is 
inexcusable for investigators to omit the phosphorescent bands on the arms 
and legs of the medium, relying on the finger control, since that is little more 
than an invitation to fraud. Fraud should be made impossible by the control 
measures, he insists; it is not enough merely to detect it—L. E. Rune. 

* * * * * * * 


Harbinger of Light, the Australian Spiritualistic monthly, in its September 
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issue gives an interesting account of what some folk will take for fact and 
others for fancy. It revolves about the belief of the natives of the Gilbert 
Islands in the ability of their ancestors to communicate with them by whistling. 
The author is Mr. Arthur Grimble, M. A., F. R. A. I., First District Officer 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, and he gives the results of his own 
observation. He describes the receipt of news which, on normal grounds, he 
was Satisfied could be brought only by the ship on which he travelled, yet 
which was generally known at various points before his arrival; and which 
the natives told him was brought by the whistling ghosts of their ancestors. 
He describes a very curious parallelism with spiritistic beliefs from more 
cultured lands—that this communication is not possible by the newly dead, 
or by those who have been so long dead as to have departed for the “ Land 
of Shades ”’; but that it was done by the ancestors of the middle distance, so to 
speak, who were believed to inhabit the air just above the tops of the coconut 
palms, and to wander freely throughout the islands, seeing and hearing all that 


happened, and communicating the news thus picked up to favored mortals. 


And Mr. Grimble attended what any of our readers would recognize as a 
séance, in which elaborate whistlings came from all quarters, in the absence 
of anything: which he could recognize as apparatus or confederacy, and freely 
overlapping the muttered words of the medium. A prophecy was asked for 
by him and given, covering the arrival of the next Japanese ship at the 
island; and though Mr. Grimble knew that Japanese sailings had been dis- 
continued, so that there should in fact be no such arrival, one was predicted 
for the 23rd day; and against all the probabilities, a Japanese ship arrived 
on the 22nd day. The author, while posing solely as a reporter of facts, is 
obviously greatly immpressed by the facts which he reports. 

The same issue gives extracts from Banner of Life, the Boston weekly, 
descriptive of the work now being done in the Margery mediumship. There 
is no matter of fact covered which will not be given its due place in these 
columns; but there is one item of error which we must correct. It is stated, 
correctly, that séances on behalf of the American Society for Psychical 
Research are now being conducted by Mr. Bird; but when certain details of 
of these sittings are mentioned we fiind that the sittings held by certain young 
men from Harvard College during the summer have been employed to supply 
these. The confusion is the more regrettable, since the Harvard youths 
reached a conclusion quite at variance with that of the representatives of 
this Society.—J. M. B. 

x * * * * * * 


Occult Review for September carries a review of Hannen Swaffer’s book, 
Northcliffe’s Return, which is really a bit more than a review of the book. 
This discussion, by the Editor of the Review, aims at an independent estimate 
of the evidence which Swaffer presents in his book. At the same time, by 
means of a liberal use of incidents, psychic and otherwise, from the book, it 
gives an excellent picture of Northcliffe as Swaffer knew him. It is by all 
odds the best review of Swaffer’s book that we have seen. Not having yet 
examined the book itself, many of the incidents which Mr. Shirley abstracts 
from it are new to us; and our sense of humor demands .that at least one of 
them be reproduced here. It seems that Northcliffe’s country residence was 
being bombed by the Germans at a time when the owner and some of his staff 
were in residence. A secretary rushed to the great man’s chamber with the 
news of what was occurring. “ We will die in our beds, then,” said his 
employer; “ You go die in yours.” 

The same issue of Occult Review has an interesting discussion by Mr. G. 
Baseden Butt: “ Alternatives to the Spirit Hypothesis.” Rather more atten- 
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tion is given to the various demonistic explanations advanced by orthodox 
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Catholicism and similarly interested agencies, than one really cares to see; 
since these highly fantastic notions must be displayed, if at all, in space that 
would better be given to more constructive notions. “ It may be said without 
unfairness ’"—and Mr. Butt says it—“ that the religious objections, as a whole, 
spring not from reason but from mingled feelings of jealousy, envy, fear and 
bigotry.” Having thus dismissed the religious theories that are advanced to 
explain away the phenomena, the author discusses the various materialistic 
avenues of escape from the spirit hypothesis which are offered, and he places 
on parade what, to one not a close student of the literature, will doubtless 
prove a surprising number of these. 

In the November number of the same journal there appears an article 
which will puzzle a good many persons. To anybody reading Dr. Carrington’s 
contribution here, under the title “ The Margery Case,” and bringing to the 
reading any knowledge of that case, it will be obvious that a hoax of some 
sort has been perpetrated. One would not know whether to infer that some- 
body had hoaxed the Review, or that the Review was hoaxing its readers. It 
turns out that the latter is the case; though we have no doubt the fraud is 
unintentional and accidental. 

The fact is, Carrington’s article carries in its text the clearest evidence 
that it was written between October 24th., 1924, and January 4th., 1925. It 
refers to something (Dr. Prince’s daylight sitting) that occurred on the 
former date; and it denies the existence of trance and ectoplasm in this 
mediumship, although a long series of séances in which both appeared com- 
menced on the latter date. It constitutes an excellent summary of the case 
up to the end of 1924. It shows complete ignorance of the events of 1925; 
and it so completely covers the same ground as Mr. Bird’s book, Margery, the 
Medium, that its appearance following the publication of the latter would 
hardly be excusable unless it were offered frankly as an abstract of the book. 

Dr. Carrington himself verifies our impression that the Editor of Occult 
Review, and not himself, is responsible for the utterly idiotic effect produced 
by the publication, at this late date, of this article. It was written, he says, 
in late 1924, and then submitted to and accepted by Occult Reiew. Twice 
during early 1925 the author informs us that he wrote the editor of the 
Review, inquiring about its appearance and urging the rapidity with which 
it would become obsolete. Neither letter received any reply, and Dr. Carring- 
ton completely forgot that this manuscript carrying his name was astray in 
the office of Occult Review. It was apparently resurrected from oblivion in 
that office; and it was published in the November issue without the courtesy 
of sending a proof to the author. We hope that enough people who know the 
facts of the Margery mediumship will write to Mr. Shirley, to convince him 
of the extreme danger of holding timely articles on fast-changing subjects for 
a year, and then printing them without again consulting their contributors. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more ridiculous than the publication 
of this article at this time. 

Mr. Butt contributes to the November issue of this same monthly an in- 
teresting account of the Fox sisters. He pretends to nothing new but succeeds 
in giving as adequate a résumé of the prima facie facts as we have seen 
within the same compass.—J. M. B. 





* * * * * * * 


Material of other than the usual routine sort found in the Journal of the 
S. P. R. (British) includes a well corroborated statement of an apparition 
seen shortly after the death of the object; likewise a rather long and com- 
plicated series of veridical statements by trance mediumship, of events of 
which the sitter had yet to learn, and of which one cannot believe that the 
medium or anybody else present knew. 
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“Instances of apparition are too numerous and credible to be regarded 
as unauthentic,” says Major R. P. Morrison, in Quest for October; and he 
proceeds to give a hypothesis of his own construction to cover the facts. It 
departs quite widely from the spirit hypothesis; and it is vague in outline and 
deficient in detail. Nevertheless, it is an interesting suggestion. 

x * * * * * * 

In Light for August Ist appears an account by Mr. Hannen Swaffer of 
a sitting given in London by Mrs. Pruden, the Cincinnati slate-writing 
medium. It is an open secret that the “ Mrs. X.” of Mr. J. M. Bird’s “ My 
Psychic Adventures,” and of Dr. W. F. Prince’s subsequent comment on that 
book in which he described his own sittings with the lady, was Mrs. Pruden. 
There will appear in an early issue of this Journal a description by Mr. 
Harry Price of a séance attended by him during Mrs. Pruden’s recent semi- 
social visit to England. Mr. Price speaks with the same caution used by Dr. 
Prince, and felt though not made quite so clear by Mr. Bird. Mr. Swaffer 
writes from the viewpoint of enthusiastic acceptance of the mediumship; but 
it is evident from his story that the same possibilities of fraud which dis- 
turbed the three investigators named above, marked his sitting as well as 
theirs. 

The August 15th number of the same journal carries a statement by Miss 
May C. Walker, “ Psychical Research in Austria.” She deals with the 
current Willy Schneider séances, at which she is a frequent sitter, and with 
the present agitation in Austria as to the permissibility of our science. “ An 
instance of what appears at first sight to be a wilful enmity towards psychi- 
cal research and mediums turns out later to be largely a question of misunder- 
standing and insufficient knowledge of the facts.” 

The same issue carries three brief accounts by Miss Elsie Blomfield of 
interesting “dual dreams,’ where the same dream is experienced by two 
persons during the same night. On one of the three occasions both dreamers 
had parallel subjective experiences, each in her own dream. In the two 
other instances, one dreamer was the subject in his own dreams; and he was 
seen, in the second dreamer’s visions, doing the things which he did in his 
own dreams. The contributor was in each instance one of the dreamers. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Spiritism: Facts and Frauds. By Simon AucusTINE BLAcKmorg, §S.J., and 
Introduction by the Ricnt Rev. Jos—EpH ScHREMpBs, D. D. New York, Ben- 
ziger Brothers; London, Burns, Oates & Washburne, 1924. pp. 535, $2.90. 
(15/- net.) 

When one discovers that a book on anti-spiritualism has been compiled 
by a Jesuit Father, one prepares for the worst—and is not usually disappointed. 
But it is obvious that the volume under review has been written in a 
spirit of tolerance which is decidedly refreshing; and for this reason the 
work is more readable and convincing. 

Father Blackmore does not deny that psychic phenomena occur, and accepts 
nearly every phase of mediumistic manifestation—always excepting “ spirit ” 
photographs. It is of course difficult for the Roman Catholic Church to deny 
that phenomenal happenings take place, as their religion is based largely on 
niracles and miracle-workers. But we are told (p. 7) that the “ miracles” 
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Spirit can be neither souls departed, no matter what their state in the world 
beyond, not Angels of God, nor His Saints, and must therefore be the sole 
remaining class of spirits—fallen angels, or masquerading demons bent on 
man’s moral ruin.” That is, of course, if you are a spiritualist. If you are 
a true member of the Mother Church, and a spirit visits you, all is well, 
because (p. 488): “ The unlawfulness of Spiritism does not arise from the 
mere fact of receiving communications from the dead. Souls of the dead 
have, in accordance with Divine ordination, been known, in many instances, 
to return to earth to convey to friends a definite message for some super- 
natural purpose, either of charity or of justice, and that definite purpose 
once accomplished, the ghostly visitant departed, without satisfying the 
curiosity of the living concerning other affairs in the Spirit world.” So what 
is orthodox sauce for the Catholic goose is, apparently, a concoction of the 
Devil for the spiritualist gander. 

Our author repeats the old fable of Sir A. Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver 
Lodge being attracted to spiritualism because of the loss of their sons in the 
Great War. He says (p. 39): “It may well be doubted whether Sir Conan 
Doyle would ever have become more than a sympathetic outsider if he had 
not lost a son. A like loss by Sir Oliver Lodge proved of equal importance.” 
I hope Father Blackmore will be interested in the fact that Sir Arthur was 
actually on his way to deliver a lecture on spiritualism when he heard of the 
death of his boy, and both he and Sir Oliver date their membership in the 
Society for Psychical Research many years prior to the Great War. Future 
“historians,” please copy. 

Father Blackmore falls into the usual error of the lay writer on psychic 
matters in confounding proper names. Thus on p. 39 wé read of “ Mr. Silbert, 
a magician ’’ when of course it should be Mr. Selbit—Frau Silbert, the Aus- 
trian medium, being a “magician” of a very different type! On the next 
page we are gravely informed that in England in 1920 psychical research 
was in such low water that “a member of the S. P. R., advertised a promise 
of $5,000 for the production of a single phenomenon.” But in the same 
paragraph he tells us that “. .... the devotees remained unaffected, and, 
strange to say,..... the cult neither waned nor lost public interest.” 

Commenting upon the early phenomena of the Fox Sisters, whom he con- 
siders to have been more or less genuine, he quotes (p. 87) Father Thurston 
who said: “Considering, then, that the large amount of first-class scientific 
evidence for phenomena of this kind is quite overwhelming, we may conclude 
that if such things can happen now, there is no intrinsic reason why the Fox 
girls should not at least occasionally have been similarly favored by the spirits 
in the early days at Hvdesville and Rochester.” 

I rather agree with Father Blackmore's contention (p. 92) that the word 
“medium” is not altogether suitable to describe the intermediary assumed 
to be necessary for the production of phenomena. The terms “ sensitive” or 
“psychic” are, I think, better, and at least two well-known writers (Dr. E. 
Ostv and M. René Sudre) employ the latter terms wherever possible. 

Father Blackmore is certain that the Devil is the cause of many well- 
known people’s embracing Spiritualism. He says (pp. 160-2) “Satan, in 


of the spiritualists are merely diablerie because “ the communicating 





mental keenness superhuman .... . impelled divers spiritists, such as Allan 
Kardec, to abandon Christ, and give to the world by means of automatic 
writing an exposition of a new Pantheistic Gospel. By the same means he 


seduced Mr. Stainton Moses [M. A., Oxon.], a parson of the Church of 
England, to become the apostle of the New Spiritual Teaching: and, to pass 
over lesser types, he has in our own day commanded Sir Oliver Lodge, as 
we read in Raymond, to publish broadcast the New Revelation.” It is news 
to me that we can read in Raymond the alleged fact that Sir Oliver has been 
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“commanded” by the Devil to publish his beliefs. It is the argument of 
the sophist that because one is an adherent of the spiritual philosophy, one 
must abandon one’s religious beliefs. What the Church of Rome says, in 
effect, to its members is the following: “ Investigate psychic phenomena by all 
means. Emulate the good work of Father Thurston, Father De Heredia, etc., 
and, benigno numine, you will be convir zed of the diabolic nature of the whole 
business. Go! you have our blessing. But, should you, by the same serious 
and honest investigation, arrive at the conclusion that the discarnate spirits 
of your friends can return and converse with you—then it was not we who 
sent you, but the Devil, and we will excommunicate you. Investigate, cer- 
tainly, but you must arrive at only one conclusion.” 

Father Blackmore repeats another old fable, which has only a grain of 
truth in it. He says (p. 176), in speaking of séances: * The darkness insisted 
upon not only prevents, to a large extent, the detection of trickery, but also 
facilitates the introduction of mechanical apparatus ..... This is empha- 
sized in the use of the cabinet and curtains behind which the medium operates 
without much risk of detection.” If our critical author has, in his investiga- 
tions, wasted his time by studying nothing but the phenomena alleged to 
occur in dark séances, that is his fault. Some few mediums cannot help 
working in the dark, and this is not very material if the control is good. But 
many mediums seldom work in the dark. Willy Schneider, Stella C., Frau 
Silbert, etc., all work in a good red light, and never use cabinets. Anna 
Rasmussen often produces good phenomena in a white light. And what of 
the mental mediums? How about Mrs. Osborne Leonard, Mrs. Piper, etc., 

? Are their phenomena produced in cabinets or darkness? Father Black- 
more never would have dared to make this assertion in a book intended for 
a public cognizant of séance procedure. In the same way he repeats (p. 180), 
Truesdell’s taradiddle about the mythical Blue Book which the “ United 
Brotherhood of Pseudo Psychics” (to invent a convenient title), is alleged to 
issue periodically to its members who are in good standing. The Blue Book 
is supposed to contain “everything about everyone,” thus making it plain 
sailing for the fraudulent medium. Though it is probable that some fakers 
may keep note-books for their own guidance, there is no evidence that an 
official publication, as mentioned by Truesdell, was ever issued. It would, of 
course, be a colossal undertaking. 

On p. 187 we find Father Blackmore citing the conjurers Kellar, Maskelyne, 
and Howard Thurston in support of his arguments. But he does not tell the 
reader that John Nevil Maskelyne was, as he admitted in writing,! a firm 
believer in both physical and mental phenomena. Nor does he inform us 
(rather unfairly, I think), that Howard Thurston is an avowed spiritualist. 
In an interview? he asserted that his conversion to spiritualism after many 
years’ scepticism is due to the presence of mystic faces, which he sees and 
which he describes as “ silent, wistful faces that obey my wish and move right 
or left, but fade when I seek to find what message they bring.” Harry Kellar 
closely watched the medium, Eglinton, during a slate-writing sitting, and 
detected nothing fraudulent. 

Father Blackmore devotes some few pages to my experiment with Hope, 
and cites me as a witness for the prosecution (pp. 192-3 and 341-4). But he 
does not mention my favorable verdict respecting Willy Schneider (which was 
given at the same time), or Stella C., or any other medium whom I have in- 
vestigated and found satisfactory. But, as I have previously intimated, Spirit- 


ere. { 
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See his article in the Pall Mall Gazette, April 25th, 1885, and his “ Reminis- 
cences” in the Strand Magazine, 1909, reproduced in my article “John Nevil 
Maskelyne as a Believer in the Occult,” Light, Oct. 11th, 1924. 

* Reported in the London People, August 27th, 1922. 
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ism: Facts and Frauds is a most readable book and the “history ” it contains 
is not nearly so perverted as it might have been—which is saying a lot for a 
work of this description! Although Father Blackmore contends that spirit- 
ualism is of the Devil who, like an ignis fatuus, “ impels” the leading lights of 
the cult on to their destruction, he is really very nice about it all. Should a 


second edition of the work be called for, I suggest that the index be much 
improved.—Harry Price. 
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